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THE LOYAL LADS OF FELTHAM. 

A sMALL note-book in my possession gives 
a very full and particular account of one of 
the many corps raised by patriotic gentle- 
men in the year 1798. Dr. nse Denman 
began life as a surgeon in the Royal Navy, 
and, as such, saw a great deal of active service, 
a most interesting account of which will be 
found in the sixth edition of his ‘Introduc- 
tion to the Practice of Midwifery.’ Born 
27 June, 1733, he, at the age of thirty, after 
nine years’ service in the navy, set up practice 
in London, and ultimately rose to the posi- 


tion of leading accoucheur of his day. In 
1791 he acquired a small place at Feltham 
Hill, and it speaks strongly of his patriotism, | 
vigour, and energy that at the age of sixty- | 
five he should have raised this corps. Dr. 
Thomas Denman died 16 November, 1815, 
and is buried in a vault in St. James’sChurch, 
Piccadilly. 

In his note-book, after referring to the 
state of apprehension in which the country 
was of an invasion, and to the great number 
of gentlemen who had offered their services 
to raise at their own expense bodies of men, 
he says that 


“feeling the same a a of loyalty and attach- 
ment, and convinced of tke advantages which 


must accrue from unanimity and the combined 
efforts of individuals acting and exerting them- 
selves to the utmost of their abilities,” 


he presumed to write the following letter to 
the Marquis of Titchfield, then Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Middlesex :— 


My Lorp,—It is with all respect and deference 
to the Marquis of Tichfield that Doctor Thomas 
Denman of Feltham Hill presumes to make the fol- 
lowing Tender of his most humble services, which if 
approved, he intreats the Marquis to direct him as 
to the manner of laying it with all duty before His 
Majesty, or the proper Officers, in order to its being 
put into immediate execution. 

The Proposal is as follows, 

To raise twenty-five men to be in readiness to 
march whenever, or wherever, required in case of 
an invasion. 

That they shall be raised and cloathed at the 
expence of the said Thomas Denman. 

That their clothing shall be a fur cap, a blue 
Jacket and a pair of Trowsers. 

That their arms shall be a Pike and a felling Axe 
or a Pike with a Pick Axe and a Spade. . 

That the Arms and the Tools shall be provided at 
the expence of the said Thomas Denman. 

That the Men when raised shall be called out on 
Sundays in the Afternoon, when each Man shall be 
allowed one shilling to be payed by the said Thomas 
Denman. 

That the said Thomas Denman hopes these Men 
may not be called from their families except when 
their actual service is required. 

That in case of an Invasion they shall march 
wherever commanded or under any Oflicer who 
may be appointed. 

That the said Thomas Denman has no wish to 
obtain any rank or personal emolument, but makes 
this proposal with all loyalty to his Majesty, and 
affectionate regard for his Country. : 

THomas DENMAN. 

Old Burlington Street, March 30, 179s. 

His Majesty’s gracious acceptance of Dr. 
Thomas Denman’s offer was conveyed to him 
in a letter signed “Scott Titchfield,” and 
dated 28 April, 1798. 

On 30 April Dr. Thomas Denman again 
wrote to Lord Titchfield as follows :— 


_ In consequence of your Lordship’s letter a meet- 
ing of the Householders and Inhabitants having 
been called on Sunday April 29th and the proposal 
being made and supported in the handsomest 
manner by Mr. Capel and Mr. Berry, two Gentle- 
men living at Feltham Hill, and by Mr. Moore and 
Mr. Redford, principal Farmers of the place, 
Twenty men immediately offered themselves and 
were enrolled as Voluntiers in the Company, which 
I took the liberty of naming The Lads of Feltham. 
I have the satisfaction of informing your Lordship 
that they are all healthy stout men, and the greater 
part of them between eighteen and thirty-five years 
of age. I have given the necessary directions for 
cloathing and arming them without delay, and shall 
at all times hold myself in readiness to obey your 
Lordship’s future commands ; but, for the present, if 
your Lordship would be pleased to honour me with 
a Commission under the title of Serjeant Major of 
the Company, all the ends of subordination would 
be preserved, and there would be no difficulty in 
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my resigning the command to any Officer in case of 
actual service. But this I submit to your Lord- 
ship’s better judgement and remain with all pos- 
sible respect 
Your Lordship’s Most humble & obliged Servant 
Tro, DENMAN. 
Old Burlington Street, May 1, 1798. 


About this time Dr. Denman issued the 
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following warlike manifesto - 

Nelcupocrs AND CounTRYMEN,—Arguments are 
not required to prove the necessity of arming to | 
repel the Enemy which threatens to invade us. | 

In every Country which the French have entered | 
they have burnt and destroyed the Dwellings of the 
Inhabitants. 

They have without any cause or reason taken 
away the lives and robbed, or wantonly destroyed 
the property of the people, 

They have in the most disgraceful manner abused 
Wives before the faces of their Husbands, and | 
violated Daughters in the sight of their Parents, | 

They have been guilty of every kind and degree of 
wickedness and cruelty, without regard to Age, Sex 
or Condition of Life. 

Countrymen ! if these French Scoundrels dare to 
set their feet on English ground we will in God’s 
Name attack them and 

Drive them into the Sea. 

On 6 May their “ bear-skinned hats and 
trowsers” were served out to them, but this 
was only after a certain amount of wavering 
on their part had been displayed. Dr. Den- 
man writes :— 

**I found a great alteration of sentiment in the 
minds of many of them. This I attributed partly 
to the lukewarmness of many of the middling and 
lower class of people, partly to their being strangers 
to military matters of every kind, and very much 
to an opinion that had been industriously spread 
amongst them that I had a design to kidnap them. 
There was nothing left for me to do but to per- 
severe, and after explaining to them more fully my 
intentions, that in all probability they would never 
be required to move from the village, certainly not 
if there should not actually be an Invasion, and if 
they were called upon that not one of them should 
wo into greater danger than myself, we eat our 
Beef and Pudding with good humour and enjoyed 
our Ale. I gave them their bearskinned hats and 
trowsers and their jackets not being made, after 
allotting them their tools we parted.” 

On 13 May the Voluntiers met on the 
green before the Doctor’s house, and ten of 
the men, who were supplied with muskets, 
and the pikemen began to learn their exercises. 

On 20 May a man from the barracks at | 
Hounslow had been provided to teach the 
drill, and the men under arms were much 
improved ; but there being no regular order 
of exercise for the oye one was contrived 
by Dr. Denman, the details of which he 
gives fully. 

The men were exercised on 27 May by 
Corporal John Hargreaves, who came from 
Hounslow Barracks by permission of Col. 
Erskine. 
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On 3 June, Dr. Denman not being able to 
attend, his son-in-law, Dr. Matthew Baillie, 
acted as his deputy and gave the men 5s. to 
drink the health of the king, whose birthday 
it was. The same day Dr. Denman sent to 
the Marquis of Titchfield his first “* Return of 
Pioniers called the Loyal Lads of Feltham, 
cloathed, armed, and trained sufficiently for 
actual service, in case of an Invasion,” which 
was as follows :— 

1. Tho. Denman, Junr. [Afterwards Lord Chief 

Justice of England, then nineteen years 
old. A. D.J 

2. Mr. John Redford. 

3. John Mitchell. 

4. Richard Weeks. 

5. James Pursey. 

6. Tho. Corderoy. 

7. Alexr. Galloway. 

8. John Dell, Senr. 

9. Tho. Quarterman. 

10. William Topping. 

ll. James Hayes. 

12. Nathaniel Jewett. 

13. John Stockwell. 

14. Edward Palmer. 

15. Michael Appleby. 

16. John Jewett. 

17. William Gibson. 

IS. William Edwards. 

19. Anthony Mitchell. 

20. Peter Pullen. 

21. John Dell, Junr. 

22. John Holdship. 

23. Robert Galloway, fifer. 

The weekly drills continued to take place 
without special incident until 24 June, when 
John Holdship, one of the Pioniers, expressed 
a wish to have his discharge, pleading the 
uneasiness of his wife; and on 1 July Peter 
Pullen did likewise. Dr. Denman entered 
two fresh men. 

On 1 July the Company consisted of 

12 Men with Firelocks, Bayonets, &c., fit also to 
act as Pioniers. 

.< Men with Pikes, Felling Axes, and Saws ready 
siung. 

6 Men with Pikes, Pick Axes and Spades, ready 
slung. 2 defective 

1 Fifer.—Total 23. 

On 8 July “the men were again under arms 
and fired five rounds extremely well indeed. 
The Pioniers went on with an intrenchment 
on the common, in the bank of which we 
buried two of the plates of the corps and 
some copper pennies.” (Have these plates 
ever been heard of? A. D.) 

On 22 July a handsome banner was pre- 
sented to the corps by Mrs. Denman and 
Mrs. Montgomery. 

Dr. Denman himself taught the Pikemen 
the use of the broadsword, which he, no 
doubt, had learnt when a naval surgeon. 
On the occasion of any special event they 
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fired feur de joie, as, for example, on hearing 
of the suppression of the Rebellion in Ire- 
land and of the capture of 800 Frenchmen 
in Ireland ; on the anniversary of the King’s 
coronation ; on the Princess of Wirtemberg’s 
birthday ; and on Sir Horatio Nelson’s being 
gazetted Lord Nelson of the Nile, on which 
last a bonfire was burnt before the Doctor's 
house. 

The necessity for this Volunteer force 
seeming to have passed away, on 18 Septem- 
ber Dr. Denman wrote to Lord Titchfield 
suggesting the disbandment of it; and on 
21 October, 1798, the formal dissolution took 
place. The corps was addressed by the 
Doctor, the arms were returned, the clothes 
were kept, and a printed paper, fixed on 
pasteboard, was given to each member, to 
hang up in his cottage. This ran as follows : 


Loyal Lads of Feltham. 
1798. 

Tne Names of the Men who voluntarily enrolled 
themselves, and were, with his Majesty's permission 
and approbation, exercised under the title of 

The Loyal Lads of Feltham, 
for the defence of their King and Country when 
threatened with an Invasion by the French in the 
year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-eight 

Thomas Denman, Junr., Bannerman. 

Thomas Quarterman, Corporal. 

Edmund Betts, Corporal. 

James Pursey. Thomas Cordery. 

Charles Dunt. Thomas Mortimer. 

John Dell. Edward Palmer. 

Richard Webb. John Dell, Junr. 

John Jewit. William Topping. 

John Mitchell. Michael Appleton. 

John Stockwell. Alexander Galloway. 

Anthony Mitchell. Richard Appleton. 

Charles Jewit. James Hayes. 

Nathaniel Jewit. 
Robert Galloway, Fifer. 
Herbert Croft, Voluntier. 
Thomas Denman, 
Commander. 


At the end of Dr. Denman’s note-book is 
**An Account of monies paid for the estab- 
lishment of the Corps raised at Feltham for 
his Majesty's service in the year 1798.” The 
total amount shown is 150/. 17s. 6d. ; but a 
foot-note says: ‘‘I reckon that the whole 
expence of this Business amounted to Two 
Hundred Pounds. Sept. 6, 1805. Tho. Den- 
man.” 

The accounts show five guineas to have 
been paid for a die for belt plates. If any 
collector who happens to read this should 
have one of these I should be immensely 
grateful for a sight of it. 

It only remains to give the song which 
appears at the beginning of the book :— 


SONG, 
To the tune of “‘ Are you sure the news is true?” 
The lads throughout the British land 
Are worthy of renown, Sir, 
They love their country and their King 
In village and in town, Sir. 
And if the French should dare to come 
And offer but to pelt ’em, 
There ’s none more loyal or more brave 


Than the bonny Lads of Feltham. 


What though no drum or fife should play 
Yet when the cause is right, Sir, 
In coat of red, or brown, or gray, 
Each honest man will fight, Sir. 
And if the French, &c. 


Our Wives and Children to protect 
We straight ourselves will arm, Sir, 
We’ll bang the Dutch, we'll trim the French 
To keep them all from harm, Sir. 
And when the battle it is won 
And handsomely we ‘Il pelt ’em, 
And when the French and Dutch are gone 
We'll all rejoin at Feltham. 


Artuur Denman, F.S.A. 
29, Cranley Gardens, 8.W. 


‘THE BAILIFF’S DAUGHTER OF 
ISLINGTON,’ 


Tuis old ballad has occasionally formed the 
subject of correspondence in ‘ N. & Q. (5" 8. 
iii. 289 ; xii. 408, 513 ; 9° S. i. 229, 291, 354). 
It was printed by Bishop Percy in his ‘ Re- 
liques,’ *‘from an ancient black-letter copy 
in the Pepys collection, with some improve- 
ments communicated by a lady as she had 
heard the same recited in her youth.” Percy 
added that “ Islington in Norfolk is probably 
the place here meant.” At the last reference 
Mr. Water Rye gives some reasons in sup- 
port of Bishop Percy's suggestion, based 
chiefly on the short distance between the 
“ Angel” at Islington and Cheapside, which 
is not more than a mile and a half. The 
ballad has also been included by Halliwell in 
his ‘ Norfolk Anthology, and by Glyde in his 
‘Norfolk Garland.’ Notwithstanding these 
authorities, there are grounds for thinking 
that Islington in Middlesex was the village 
that was graced by the presence of thie 
bailiff's daughter. 

In a letter written by Mrs. C. Milligan Fox, 
the hon. secretary of the Irish Folk-Song 
Society, which was printed in the Jorning 
Post for 23 September, that lady said that 
she had found in Ireland several ancient 
versions of English ballads, among them 
being ‘The Bailiff's Daughter of Islington, 
and she remarked: “In the ballad of ‘The 
Bailiff's Daughter of Islington,’ in the ninth 
verse the well-bred youth says :— 
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Take from me my milk-white steed, 
My saddle and my bow, 
And I will away to some foreign countree, 
Where no one will me know. 
The word ‘bow’ gives one a clue to the 
antiquity of this version.” In Percy's version 
it will be remembered the eleventh stanza 
runs :— 
If she be dead, then take my horse, 
My saddle and bridle also ; 
For I will into some farr countrye, 
Where nae man shall me knowe. 
Besides the broadside in the Pepys collection 
at Cambridge, there are two copies in the 
Roxburghe collection in the British Museum, 
and two others in the Douce collection in the 
Bodleian. All these copies, with the excep- 
tion of one in the Douce collection, were 
printed by P. Brooksby at the Golden Ball 
at Pye Corner. The Douce copy was printed 
at the same sign by Brooksby’s successor, 
J. Walter. Brooksby printed between 1672 
and 1695, and Walter between 1690 and 1720. 

All these broadsides, which have a few 
casual verbal variations, were collated by 
the late Prof. F. J. Child in his monumental 
work ‘The English and Scottish Popular 
Ballads,’ ii. 426-8, and he adopted as his 
standard version one of those in the Rox- 
burghe collection. In this, as in all the 
broadside texts, the eleventh stanza runs :— 

Then I will sell my goodly steed, 
My saddle and my bow : 
I will into some far countrey, 
Where no man doth me know. 
It is therefore evident that “bow,” which 
occurs in the Irish version, belongs to the 
earlier texts, and that “ bridle” may possibly 
be an “improvement” due to the bishop’s 
lady friend, although it is also found in an 
Aldermary Churchyard chap- book version, 
belonging to the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 

The word “bow” brings us to the time 
when the London young man was wont to 
spend a good deal of his spare time at the 
“ butts,” which were numerous in the suburbs 
of London during the Tudor régime. Fins- 
bury Fields were the favourite rendezvous 
for the archers in the north of London, and 
Islington Butts were situated at that point 
of Islington Common where the boundary 
lines of Hackney and Islington parishes meet. 
The turf embankments which constituted the 
“ butts” may be said roughly to have stood 
at the junction of the Kingsland and the 
Ball’s Pond Roads. We can, therefore, 
imagine that the bailiffs daughter, trudging 
along the dusty Shoreditch Road on her way 
to “ fair Leake," met the esquire’s son 
riding forth with his bow and quiver to} 


practise at the butts, with the happy dénoi- 
ment that is related in the ballad. The 
“green bank,” altered by some later editors 
into a “grassy bank,” is also a sophistication 
of Percy’s, the seventh stanza running in the 
old versions :— 
As she went along the road, 
The weather being hot and dry, 
There was she aware of her true-love, 
At length came riding by. 

The date of the ballad may, I think, be 
ascribed to the latter half of Elizabeth’s reign, 
and the verses may have been due to the 
fertile pen of Elderton or Deloney. Mr. T. E. 
Tomlins, who in his ‘Perambulation of 
Islington’ has devoted much learning to this 
archery question, says (p. 149 n.) that the 
last notice he can find of the bow being used 
as a warlike implement is in * Rot. Pat., 
16 Car. p. 13, n. 12. W. F. Pripeaux. 

{The latest use of the bow in war was discussed 
at 10 8. i. 225, 278, 437, 497. At the last reference 
it was shown that at so recent a date as 1862-3 
hillmen armed with bows and arrows acted as allies 
of England in suppressing a rebellion in Assam. ] 


FRENCH PROVERBIAL PHRASES. 
(See 10 8. i. 3, 485.) 

Ménager la chévre et le chou.—This proverb 
is said to be derived from a problem often 
given to children, similar to the English one 
of the fox, goose, and corn, only here it is a 
question of a wolf, a she-goat, and a cabbage: 
otherwise the solution is similar. The man 
first crosses the river with the goat, leaving 
the cabbage with the wolf; on the second 
journey he takes the cabbage and _ brings 
back the goat, returning with the wolf ; then 
he comes back once more and fetches the 
goat. 

Ils sont comme les cloches, on leur fait dire 


ce quon veut.—Dreux du Radier (in his ‘ Ré- 


,créations Historiques,’ vol. i. p. 120) says he 


translated the following from the Latin of 
Raulin, a preacher who died in 1514 :— 
LA VEUVE ET LES CLOCHES. 
Aprés la mort du metinier Nicolas, 
Jeanne, sa veuve, en prudente femelle. 
Alla chez son pasteur consulter certain cas 
Qui lui roulait dans la cervelle. 
Elle avait un valet: son nom sera Lucas. 
Il lui paraissait son affaire ; 
Ce n’était un galant a brillante mani¢re, 
Un Adonis a propos délicats ; 
Le drole avait de solides appas : 
Il était frais, robuste: un autre en eut fait cas. 
Enfin, dit au curé la dolente meitini¢re, 
Le défunt étant mort, je suis dans l’'embarras ; 
Lucas m’en tirerait. 
Le Cure. 
Epousez done Lucas. 
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La Veuve. 
(ui de son valet fait son maitre, 
Tot ou tard s’en repent ; si je franchis le pas, 
Je m’en repentirai peut-étre...... 


Le Cure. 
Crainte du repentir, ne I’épousez done pas. 


La Veuve. 
Lucas est vigilant, il agit, il dispose...... 
Avoir un moulin sur les bras ! 
Sur les bras un moulin, c’est une étrange chose. 
Le Cu t. 
Partant, Jeanne, épousez Lucas. 
Elle allait proposer de nouveaux anicroches, 
IYautres d’autres mais. Sortons, dit le curé. 
Kcoutez bien ce que disent nos sloches 
Elles débrouilleront le fait & votre gré ; 
L’orac ‘le est stir. On sonne, Jeanne écoute. 
Eh bien! entendez-vous? dit le pasteur madré. 
Ah! monsieur, je suis hors de doute ; 
Vos cloches disent clair et net : 
Prends ton vate t, pre nds ton valet. 
Huit jours apres, Lucas devint l’époux de Jeanne* 
Epoux complaisant ? Nou: mais ivrogne, brutal. 
Tous les coups qu'il donnait ne tombaient sur son 
une, 
Jeanne en avait sa part: il la traita fort mal. 
On fit cent et cent fois un éloge sincére 
Du pauvre Nicolas et de son caractére. 
Jeanne pleura, gémit; enfin, dans sa douleur, 
Elle alla trouver son pasteur. 
Elle s’en prit 4 lui, prétendit que ses cloches 
Etaient cause de son malheur. 
Vous m'etonnez, dit-il, par de pareils reproches ; 
Je soupconne ici de lerreur. 
Jeanne, certainement vous vous serez méprise, 
Mais tinissons tout altercas. 
On va sonner encor. Quelle fut sa surprise ! 
Le son ¢tait le méme, et n'était pour Lucas 
Et les clo hee disaient d'une facon précise : 
N: pren ds pas, ne le pre nds pas. 
Cf. Rabelais, ‘Pantagruel,’ bk. iii. ch. xxvii., 
XXViii. Epwarp LaTHam. 


( To be continued.) 


“ ANGLICA GENS EST OPTIMA 
FLENS ET (See 3™ 8S. vi. 10, 
59 5 4" S. ii. 203 ; iv. 449, 479, 498, 525 ; 9" 8. 
xii. 509. = This line has sev eral times formed 
the subject of queries and communications 
in ‘N. & Q.’ 

At the last refer ence, under *‘* English take 
their pleasures sadly ” (I have not found the 
Latin quotation in the Index to the Ninth 
Series), Mr. LarHam quotes Anglica gens 
»ptima flens, pessima ridens,” from ‘ Reliquiz 

earniane,’ and asks where Hearne met with 
the phrase. See the reference at 4" 8. ii. 203 
to Chamberlayne’s Angliw Notitia’ for 1669. 

The line in its Rustica form can be carried 
back to an earlier date. Kornmannus (‘ De 
Linea Amoris,’ cap. ii. p. 47, ed. 1610) quotes 
the two lines :— 

Rustica gens est optima flens, & pessima ridens [:] 
Vngentem pungit, pungentem rusticus ungit. 


Binder vovus Thesaurus Adagiorum Lati- 
norum,’ No. 2983) gives the two lines, with 
sed for et, from Neander’s ‘Ethice Vetus et 
Sapiens’ (1590). 

Phen would appear to be among the 
numerous Latin adespota which provoke 
frequent but futile inquiry for the author. 

‘ the Rustica form is the original, who 
first substituted Anglica and applied the 
criticism to our countrymen ? 

Mr. King in his ‘Classical and Foreign 
Quotations’ quotes only the unmetrical form 
from Hearne. Epwarp BENSLY. 

The University, Adelaide, South Australia. 


Lapy Mary Grey.—Mr. Rutron remarks 

at 8 §. vi. 303 :— 

“* Reverting to the question of the burial of Lady 
Mary Grey, it will be observed that by her will she 
appointed it to be wherever the queen should think 
most meet and convenient. It is possible, there- 
fore, that she was interred with other members of 
her family, elsewhere than at St. Botolph’s without 
Aldersgate.” 


I find in Stow’s ‘Survey,’ in the list of 
burials in Westminster Abbey :— 
Frances Brandon, Duchess of Suffolk, 1560. 
Mary Gray, her daughter, 1578. 
R. J. FynMore. 


R.A.—The following in- 
scription was copied for me from the monu- 
ment in the churchyard of Speldhurst, near 
Tunbridge Wells. It aoa the in- 
formation in the D.N.B. 

Sacred to the ies of 
Harriet Collins 
widow of William Collins, R.A. 
(of the Royal Academy of Arts, London). 
The last years of her life were passed at Southboro,. 
She died 19" March, 1868. 
This monument which marks the place of her burial 
is also designed to serve as some poor record 
of the love, gratitude and reverence 
which are inseparable from the remembrance of her 
in the hearts of her sons 
Wilkie Collins 


anc 
Charles Allston Collins. 
W. P. Courrney. 

‘Tue Deatu or Netson.’—A few 
before the ninety-ninth anniversary of the 
battle of Trafalgar, I became possessed of an 
old music book, which from a note inside the 
copy formerly belonged to the Lichfield 
Cecilian Society. The title-page is :— 

“A Fifth Collection of | Catches Canons and 
Glees | for three and four | Voices. | Most humbly 
inscribed to the | Noblemen and Gentlemen of the 
Catch Club | at St. Alban’s Tavern. | by their much 
obliged | and Devoted Servant | Tho* Warren. | — 
London Printed by Welcker in Gerrard Streep 
St Ann's Soho.” 
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There is no date, but several of the pieces 
are said to have gained a silver med x in 
various years, the latest being in 1769. Many 
of the contents would not be tolerated in any 
public hall to-day or any decent society, but 
there is one number, ‘On the Death of the 
Duke of Cumberland,’ which is remarkable 
as forming the foundation of Braham’s 
famous song. The words are: 

Tomb with silent Grief opprest 

BRITANNIA mourns her Hero now at rest 

Not Tears alone but Praises too she gives 

Due to the Guardian of our Laws and Lives 

nor shall that Laurel ever fade with Years 

whose leaves are water'd with a Nation’s Tears. 

The music, by Thos. Norris, organist of 
St. John’s, Oxford, is far inferior to Braham’s 
melody, and the name of the author of the 
words is not given; but assuming that the 
William referred to is the Duke of Cumber- 
land, who died 1765, and the book was pub- 
lished about 1770, we have the opening 
lines of ‘The Death of Nelson’ slightly 
altered from a monody published over thirty 
years before. AYEAHR. 


Spurr Inrinitive. (See «ante, p. 359.) 
Since Mr. Lang’s happy outburst against the 
split infinitive, our younger journalists have 
followed suit. It is quite the thing nowadays 
to throw out a disapproval of this locution. 
But I have not noticed any endeavour to 
account for its use, which has grown certainly 
during very recent times. Is this to be 
accounted for by our increasing acquaintance 
with French literature and fuller intercourse 
with the French people! It is an absolutely 
correct French idiom. A perusal of Du 
Maurier or of Max O Rell, in whose English 
poses the split infinitive naturally abounds, 
eads one to believe that this is the sort of 
“ corruption ” inevitable in the circumstances. 

Epwarp Sra. 
{It is several centuries old. } 


Fryinc Bripce. — TRis is correctly de- 
scribed in Voyle’s ‘ Military Dictionary’ as 
consisting of one or more barges moored by 
a long cable to a point in midstream. When 
the barge is properly steered it is swept by 
the current from one bank to the other. 
According to the Rev. Edmund Chishull, who 
travelled as a member of Lord Paget’s (the 
English Ambassador’s) suite from Adrianople 
to Vienna in 1702, such a flying bridge was 
then plying between Buda and Pest. In the 
English translation of John George Keysler’s 
travels it is also stated (iv. 242) that in 1730 
there was “ betwixt Pest and Buda...... a kind 
of a flying stage caravan.” Another bridge 
of this kind plied across the Danube, at 


Pressburg, in the eighteenth century, and a 
xicture of it is shown on the title-page of 
Michael Klein’s ‘Sammlung merkwiirdigster 
Naturseltenheiten,’ published at_Pressburg 
in 1778. L. L. K. 


Twin Catves.—A short time ago a farmer's 
wife in the parish of Llangybi, near Lam- 
peter, Cardiganshire, informed me that one 
of the cows had twin calves, and that she was 
very anxious to sell the animal at once, as 
such an incident was considered an omen of 
ill-luck or a very great misfortune to the 
family or the owner. I find that this super- 
stition is very general, even at the present 
day, in Cardiganshire and other parts of 
South Wales. JoNnaTHaN Cerebic Davies. 


Green CARNATION IN SHAKESPEARE’S Day. 
—Mr. Charles I. Elton, in his fascinating 
book * William Shakespeare : his Family and 
Friends,’ says (p. 162), speaking of pied gilly- 
tlowers :— 

“ The gardeners, as Shakespeare has shown, pro- 

fessed to create all their varieties by grafting and 
change of soil; but Ray learned in the next genera- 
tion, from a Dutch farmer named Lauremberg, that 
the flowers were coloured red and green by water- 
ing the plants with certain chemicals for a month 
and preventing exposure to the dew.” 
This practice was revived in the early nine- 
ties of the last century. Instead of the 
suntlower of the preceding decade, one saw 
carnations the colour of absinthe or arsenic, 
and others of a terra-cotta shade. The green 
variety gave its name to a roman « cles, the 
first novel of a clever writer. These flowers 
certainly lived longer, in water or in the 
buttonhole of golden youth, than did their 
Virgin sisters of the garden. 

The clove gillyflower or carnation is often 
found in Elizabethan decoration upon the 
carved coffers and ceilings of the period. 
There is a fine chest, ornamented with this 
beautiful flower, now in the birthroom at 
Stratford-on-Avon. A. R. Bayey. 


Davip Montacu Erskine, second Lord 
Erskine of Restormel Castle, is stated in the 
‘D.N.B.,’ xvii. 401, to have been “ educated 
at Westminster School and Christ Church, 
Oxford.” This statement contains two errors. 

1. It is true that he appears as a West- 
minster boy in Messrs. Barker and Stenning’s 
‘Westminster School Register, 1764-1883’ 
(published 1892), but that is solely because 
the authors relied on the ‘ Dictionary.’ So 
presumably did G. E. C. in his ‘Complete 
Peerage, ini. 277. Lord Erskine was, in fact, 
a commoner at Winchester (school rolls, 
1787-92), and took an active part in the 
presentation which was made to Dr. Warton 
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when he resigned the office of head master in 
July, 1793 (Walcott’s ‘ William of Wykeham 
and his Colleges,’ 361, 448). 

2. He is not mentioned in Foster's ‘ Alumni 
Oxonienses,’ but appears in ‘Graduati Can- 
tabrigienses, 1800-72,’ as of Trinity College, 
M.A. 1797, LL.D. 1811. 

I much regret that I did not observe these 
errors in time to communicate with the 
editor of the volume of ‘D.N.B. Errata’ 
which has lately appeared. H. C. 


Link witH THE Past.—The 7'imes recently 
recorded the death on 27 September of “ the 
youngest and last surviving daughter of 
Stewart Kyd,” one of the political prisoners 
of 1794. Her age was not given, but, even 
if a posthumous child, she must (for her 
father died in 1811) have been ninety-two. 
Now her father, whose date of birth is not 
stated in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ may be identified as 
the Henry Kyd of Arbroath who, according 
to Anderson's ‘Roll of Alumni,’ entered 
Aberdeen University in 1780. He was then 
fourteen. Thus two generations cover a 
period of 138 years. J. G. ALGER. 

Holland Park Court. 


Prisoners oF War Lirera- 
TURE. (See 9" §. vii. 469; viii. 46, 153, 514.) 
—Since the last communications appeared 
Mr. Eden Phillpotts has written two novels, 
‘The American Prisoner’ and * The Farm of 
the Dagger,’ in which American and French 
prisoners of war, confined in the then new 
prison on Dartmoor, in the first fifteen years 
of the nineteenth century, play a leading 
part. Atrrep F. Ropsrns. 


Qucries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
; order that the answers may be addressed to them 

Irect. 


Tae Avutuor or ‘St. Jounstroun.’—Can 


any one tell who was Mrs. Eliza Logan, the | 


author of ‘Restalrig,’ 1823, and ‘St. John- 
stoun,’ 1829? The former work, according to 
the ‘ London Catalogue of Books,’ was issued, 
so far as London is concerned, by Simpkin ; 
the latter by Baldwin. Descendants of Sir 
Robert Logan of Restalrig, the alleged con- 
Spirator, exist both in Scotland and the 
United States. A. Lana. 
1, Marloes Road, W. 


Danier WebsTER.—“ No man was ever as 
wise as Daniel Webster looked ” (‘ The Limits 
of Japanese Capacity,’ by “Calchas,” Fort- 


nightly Review, November). Where was this 
said? A similar saying was current in the 
last generation as made by one distinguished 
physician of another: ‘“ No man could be so 
wise as X looks.” Is there a similar saying 
earlier than that regarding Daniel Webster? 
W. KR. G. 

Bacon or Usner? —Is there any satis- 
factory evidence to show that the well-known 
lines beginning, 

The world’s a bubble, and the life of man 
Less than a span, 

were written by Bacon? Of course, I know 
that they are generally attributed to him, 
and I was not aware till a day or two since 
that there was any other claimant for them. 
Happening, however, to look through a little 
booklet of 28 pp., entitled “ Miscellanies ; or, 
Variety of Notion and ‘Thought,......by 
|H. W., Gent [Henry Waring), 1708,” I find 
| that he attributes the poem to Bishop Usher. 
| His words are as follows :— 

“In short the world is but a Ragou, or a large 
dish of Varieties, prepared by inevitable Fate, to 
treat and regale Death with: Which Consideration 
obliges me to conclude this small Treatise with 
these following Verses, Compos'd by Bishop Usher, 
late Lord Primate of lreland, viz., 

The World's a Bubble, &c.” 
One would think that so positive an asser- 
tion could hardly have been made unless 
the writer had good reason for it. Though 
the ‘ Miscellanies’ are not remarkable for 
originality of thought or elegance of style, 
they show their author to have been a sensible 
and well-informed person, and cne therefore 
whose assertions are not to be summarily 
dismissed as without foundation. 
BertraM 


| 
| CockapE.—Who is strictly entitled to use 
| this? Can any ordinary J.P. do so? Is there 
any book which describes the origin and his- 
tory of cockades !? East GRINSTEAD. 
[A similar question is asked by Sussex. The 
right to cockades was discussed in an editorial note 
Be column long at 4 S. i. 126, references being 
supplied to nineteen places in the First and Second 
Series where the subject had been discussed. An- 
other editorial note at 4 S. vi. 94 stated: “We 
know no authority on which a justice of the peace 
can be assumed to be entitled to mount a cockade 
in his servant's hat: but we are bound to add, we 
| know no authority on which that right is assumed 
| by officers of the army, &c.”] 


ANGLES: ENGLAND, ORIGINAL MEANING.— 
The Engle or Angles originally inhabited 
Sleswick, and seem (by Latin writers) to have 
been variously called Anglii, Angili, Angri- 
varii, and Anglevari:. Zeuss and Forstemann 
make them “dwellers on the meadows,” from 
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O.H.G. angar, a “mead” (from Isaac Tay- 
lor’s ‘Names and their Histories’). Others 
have sought to connect Ang-land, /ng-lish, 
with the German eng, “narrow,” making the 
English the “dwellers in the narrow land” 
of Sleswick. Which of these two etymologies 
is the more generally received among scholars, 
or is there another solution ? G. C. 
[The ‘N.E.D.’ says that England is from “OF. 
Enola land, lit. ‘the land of the Angles,’” and 
refers to ‘ Angle *,’ which is said to be adopted from 
Fr. auyle, a regular phonetic descendant of Lat. 
angu (nom. -«s), corner, a diminutive form, “ of 
which the prim. *angus is not in L. ; ef. Gk. ayxos, 
a bend, a hollow angle.” The Angles are detined 
as “the people of Angu/, -ol, -e/, ON. Ongull...... a 
district of Holstein, so called from its shape.” 


Davin Evans, D.D.— The Rev. David 
Evans, D.D., who is given by Boyle in his 
‘Fashionable Guide,’ 1792, as residing at 
21, Harley Street, London, was one of his 
Majesty’s preachers at Whitehall. He was 
rector of West Tilbury, Essex, to which he 
was preferred by the king in July, 1778. He 
died in Harley Street on 12 January, 1795. 
Is anything known of his parentage! His 
widow (nc Isabella Howard) married at 
Hammersmith, on 9 September, 1797, Mr. 
Francis Jones, of Grosvenor Street, London. 

W. Roserrs. 

47, Lansdowne Gardens, Clapham, 8.W. 


Travers tn Carya.— Can any of your 
readers recommend a history of travels by 
Englishmen in China in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, going into details as 
regards travellers’ names ? 

(Rev.) Epwis S. Crane. 

Thringstone Vicarage, Whitwick, Leicester. 


T. Beacn : R.S. Hawker. (See ante, pp. 285, 
286.)—Mr. Hipcame has done good service 
in drawing attention to the recent erection 
of memorials to these two men. Might one 
of your readers suggest that if copies of the 
inscriptions thereon were now forthcoming 
the value of the notes would be considerably 
augmented ! EDDONE. 


“Mr. AND Betsy HIS SISTER.” — 
Who wrote the lines beginning— 
Mr. Pilblister and Betsy his sister 


Determined on giving a rout ? 
M. C. 
Etiquette.—Can any of the 
contributors to’ N. & Q. refer me to an autho- 
ritative utterance upon municipal etiquette ? 
For instance, should I in addressing a com- 


is given only to councillors, and not to 
aldermen. Why? 

Is it wrong to address a member of a 
council as “Esquire,” even though he be a 
magistrate ? 

Also, when one is a magistrate and a 
university graduate should the J.P. precede 
the M.A.? The magistracy, being a royal 
bestowal, should, in my opinion, take pre- 
cedence of a university honour, but others 
think contrarily. A. R. C. 


Heratpi.—To what families do the fol- 
lowing arms belong, which I find on an old 
silver tankard of mine?—Party per pale, 
dexter, a fesse, in chief three fleurs-de-lys ; 
sinister, a chevron between two fleurs-de-lys 
in chief and a crab in base. 

A. N. 

45, Kensington Square, W. 


RicHarp or ScotLtanp.—When in Lucca, 
on 12 September, I visited the ancient church 
of S. Frediano, a basilica of the seventh 
century. In the Cappella del 8. Sacramento, 
beneath the altar, is an inscription to the 
effect that within lie the remains of Richard, 
King of Scotland. A printed card in English 
(very rare in such parts of Italy), with this 
legend, “ The tomb of King Richard of Scot- 
land,” hangs near at hand. Who was “ King” 
Richard? Opposite the altar are the tomb- 
stones of the foouder of the chapel (in 1416) 
and his wife; but of course this does not 
even approximately date the king’s tomb. 

Grorce BLack. 

Ramoyle, Dowanhill, Glasgow. 


Goursitton or Covurpitton Famiry.—I 
am desirous of tracing a French family 
which I believe settled in the West Country 
(Cornwall) or in the West Indies towards the 
end of the eighteenth century. The name 
is Gourbillon (sometimes spelt Courbillon). 
One member, Louis Gourbillon, who took 
the name of Diancourt, was administrator of 
the Loterie Royale. Madame Gourbillon, 
lectrice of the Comtesse, assisted the Comte 
and Comtesse de Provence to escape from 
Paris in 1791. A M. Gourbillon was 
Directeur des Postes at Lille in 1787. 
cannot find further particulars — before or 
after —of any of the family, and shall be 
most grateful for information. 

J. P. Davin. 


28, Foster Street, Lincoln. 


CricKLEwoop. — The origin of this place- 
name is still in doubt. Mr. B. W. Dexter's 


munication to an alderman write “Mr./| ‘Cricklewood and District’ suggests that it 
Alderman Pompos,” or simply “‘ Alderman | may come from “crick” as a variant of creek, 


Pompos 


In some places the prefix “Mr.” | and that the word Cricklewood thus repre- 
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sents an ancient creek in the wood. The| All the persons referred to herein having 
adjoining district of Kiburn represents also| long since passed away, I shall appreciate 
« creek in the wood, “burn” being more] very much any information respecting the 
literally a stream. The earliest mention of | artist Smith and his works. 

Cricklewood known in print is in Rocque’s Henry Geratp Hope. 
‘Survey,’ published in 1745, when it is spelt! 119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


with a K, Kricklewood. In manuscript, how-| 
ever, it occurs in the will of Thomas Kemp, Sit on THE Bopy.”—What is the exact 


of Clitter House, Hendon (dated 12 April, | meaning of this phrase when applied to an 
1667, and proved in the Prerogative Court of | inquest jury? Is it more than a metaphor? 
Canterbury on 16 December following), as MEDICULUS. 
Cricklewood, the testator bequeathing to his Epmonp Hoyie.—Do there exist any en- 
son Thomas his house and lands known as | graved or other portraits of the author of 
the Bowstring House and his lease of Crickle- | the treatise on whist ? XYLOGRAPHER. 
wood Farm. The present district of Crickle- | 

wood crosses the Edgware Road, and covers 
part of the land settled by Archbishop 


BattLe or Bepr.—Has the date of the day 
on which the battle of Bedr was fought been 
Chichele on his foundation All Souls’| preserved? and, if so, what is it? This was 
College, Oxford, now commemorated in the| the first battle fought by Mohammed in 
immediate district by Chichele Road. Is it | defence of his faith. EpWARD SANDELL. 
not possible that Cricklewood is but a cor-| [There is no note as to the day in Bury’s edition 
ruption of Chichelewood? The forest extended | of Gibbon (Methuen), but a full list of the authori- 
along the Edgware Road, and survived in| ties for Mohammed's life will be found there. } 
small patches until the end of the eigh-| 
teenth century under various names, notably | 


Chamberlayne Wood, Kemp Wood, Turner's | #28 into the composition of many place- 
Wood, and Bishop’s Wood names in Scotland, and frequently stod stands 


F. Hrrentn-Kemp, F.R.Hist.S. alone as the name of a place. There is the 
6, Beechfield Road, Catford. estate of Stob Cross, now absorbed in Glas- 
a : : gow ; and by the wayside, near the ancient 
Mary Carter. — When did this grand-| church of Markinch, Fife, there is Stob 
daughter of the Lord Protector die! She} Cross. It is a cross carved on a stone about 
is interred in St. Nicholas’ Church, Great | nine feet high. There is Stob Cross, a lane 
Yarmouth. Strantey B. ATKINSON. | jin Arbroath, not far from the abbey, and the 
10, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. | supposed site of a cross. There is a Stobhill 
Brewer's ‘Lovesick Krxc.’— In Brewer’s| in the neighbourhood of Newbattle Abbey, 
‘Lovesick King’ the heroine is a nun named | 2nd Stobhall on the Tay, an ancient seat of 
Cartesmunda. Can any one give me infor- | the Drummonds. There 18 Stobbie-side. In 
mation concerning this name? Where did | 1531 the Town Council of Ayr granted the 
Brewer find it? In the same play Thornton, | mill dam, &c., on the water of Ayr, known as 
a pedlar who makes much money, is repre-| the ** Stob Akyr [acre] furde [ford],’ to the 
sented as the first Mayor of Newcastle. Is| Friar preachers. 


there any foundation for this legend? Early | The word  stob is, defined in Atkinson's 
replies will be welcomed. * Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect’ as a 
A. E. H. Swaen. | take defining the limits of an enclosure. It 
7, Van Eeghenstraat, Amsterdam. has the same meaning in Lowland Scotch. 
, > Are there any crosses in England known by 
Satu, A Berners Street Artist. — An| the name of Stob Cross? and is there any 
artist named Smith married Isabel Graham, | jiterature on the subject ? T. Ross. 
a lady who resided with her aunt, Miss 
Graham, the wealthy occupant of a large| Bananas.—I wish to know by what out- 
house in Berners Street, Oxford Street, at| ward sign the Canary Isles bananas can 
the time when the street was celebrated as | distinguished (by a novice like myself) from 
“the home and haunt” of artists, painters, | the West Indian variety. In eating bananas 
and sculptors. Among the former residents | sold as from the Canary Isles, I have generally 
were Sir William Chambers, Fuseli, and Opie. | found in the middle a very unpalatable kind 
Isabel Frances Smith, the artist’s daughter,| of ropy backbone. Is this absent from the 
was privately united to a speculator and| West Indian sort? Is it true that these 
racing man, and, moreover, lessee of the] latter are coarse and without flavour? or is 
Royalty Theatre, Dean Street, Soho, some | it a matter of opinion ? 
time in the sixties, known as Charles Smith. James Piatt, Jun. 
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Beglics, 
SOUTHEY'S ‘OMNIANA,’ 
(10" §. ii. 305.) 

I Have been much interested in Cot. 
PRIDEAUX’s article on this work, a copy of 
which I have had for some years. The two 
volumes are beautifully bound in calf in 
the style prevalent in the early part of last 
century. The only title they bear is 
*Omniana’ on the back of each. It seems to 
me that if Southey’s name had appeared on 
the copies in boards, it would have been 
placed on this, and I therefore regard the 
omission as a proof that the work was pub- 
lished anonymously, and I am tempted to 
think that the “ back-label” mentioned by 
Cot. Prmpeaux may have been affixed by a 
second-hand bookseller. It is scarcely 
credible that the publishers of *‘Omniana ; 
or, Hore Otiosiores,’ labelled the volumes 
with the name of a writer who had given no 
clue to his identity on the title-pages. And 
though Southey bore no little resemblance to 
Voltaire’s Habakkuk, “‘qui était capable de 
tout,” he had good reason for not claiming 
the collection as his own. He had no right 
to do such a thing, for he was not the sole 
author or compiler, but ‘ the editor,” as he 
calls himself on p. 20 of the second volume at 
the end of an article entitled ‘ The Soul and 
its Organs of Sense,” which he was as 
incapable of writing as of squaring the circle. 
His words are these: “N.B. The editor 
searcely need [séc] observe that the preceding 
article is taken from his friend's ‘ volume of 
title-pages,’ &c., scattered in his memorandum 
books.” 

Now to this friend Southey is indebted 
for nearly one-fifth of the contents of 
*Omniana.’ Out of the 246 papers no fewer 
than 45 are marked by an asterisk, and, as 
we are told in a foot-note on p. vi of the 
“Contents” of vol. i., 
writer.” This writer is no other than Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, with whose bibliography 
no one is better acquainted than Cot. 
Prrpeaux. In my opinion it is the con- 
tributions of the poet-philosopher which 
give any value to the work. They are all 
highly characteristic ; some of them striking ; 
neither of which epithets can be applied to 
the odds and ends, two hundred and one in 
number, brought together by Southey. If 
any of the comments he occasionally makes 
show individuality, they only tend to prove 
that he was in 1812 = Be Macaulay judged 
him to be in 1830 and what he remained 
until the day of his death. ‘ Mr. Southey,” 


“are by a different | 


| says the critic, “brings to the task two 
faculties which were never, we believe, 
vouchsafed in measure so copious to any 
human being—the faculty of believing with- 
lout a reason, and the faculty of hating 
without a provocation.” However, notwith- 
standing these and other failings, a tribute 
must be paid to his amazing literary activity ; 
and an examination of the two volumes of 
*‘Omniana’ leads one to think how well it 
would have been if the genius of Coleridge 
had exhibited a tithe of the application 
which distinguished the talent of Southey. 
My copy of the work corresponds with 
Cou. PripEAvUX’s in every way except one: 
the “Contents” of both volumes have been 
placed at the beginning of the second by 
the binder, who has so jumbled them together 
that pp. vii, viii, ix, of the first volume are 
among the “Contents” of the second. I now 
rely on the numbers prefixed to the articles. 
Joun T. Curry. 


The hypothesis by means of which Cot. 
PRIDEAUX proposes to explain, and in some 
measure to justify, the description of 
*‘Omniana’ given in the Hollings ‘ Biblio- 
graphy’ of 1900 is undoubtedly ingenious ; 
but, in the absence of all authenticated 
evidence for the existence of a Gale & Curtis 
title-page such as he postulates, it would 
appear to be gratuitous, or at least premature. 
Has anybody ever seen a copy of ‘Omniana’ 
with the name of the firm Gale & Curtis on 
the title-page? Whenever such a copy turns 
up, it will be time enough to speculate on 
the hows and whys. Meantime, it may be 
observed that Cot. Pripeaux’s hypothesis 
derives no support from the Southey letters, 
in which there are many references to 
*‘Omniana,’ extending over the years 1811 
and 1812. Southey always speaks of himself 
as the responsible editor of the work, and of 
Coleridge as a contributor merely. It was 
Southey who carried the sheets through the 
press, and doubtless it was also he who 
arranged for its publication. Longman was 
Southey’s publisher. ‘‘ Has Longman sent 
you the ‘Omniana’?” he writes to a friend, 
16 November, 1812. If, as Cor. PripEAuX 
suggests, the work was transferred from 
Gale & Curtis to Longman, this could only 
have been (as in the case of the ‘ Lyrical 
Ballads’) after the date of its actual 
publication by the former firm; for it is 


inconceivable that Longman should have been 
so careless as to suffer any copies with the 
Gale & Curtis imprint to issue from his house. 
And if ‘ Omniana’ was actually published by 
Gale & Curtis, is it likely that Southey, 
ordinarily so communicative about such 
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things, would have passed the transaction 
over without a word of comment? On the 
whole, it seems more likely that Mr. Shep- 
herd should simply have erred in his de- 
scription of ‘Omniana’ than that the book 
should have passed from hand to hand in the 
manner suggested by Cot. PripEaux, without 
some notice being taken of the fact in 
Southey’s letters or elsewhere. GRETA. 


Avaton (10 §. ii. 309).—Avalon was not 
in Maryland, but in Newfoundland, where 
the name still survives in Avalon Peninsula. 
The following extracts are pertinent :— 

“A Letter from Captaine Edward Wynne, 
Gouernour of the Colony at Ferryland, within the 
Prouince of Aualon, in New-found-land, vnto the 


Right Honourable Sir George Calvert, Knight, his | 


Maiesties Principall Secretary. Iuly, 1622.°—In 
R. Whitbourne’s * Discovrse and Discovery of New- 
fovnd-land,’ 1622, signature 8, p. 1. 

“*Knowe yee that we of our further grace cer- 
tayne knowledge and meere motion have thought 
fitt to erect the same Territory and Ilands into a 
Province, as out of the fulness of our Royall power 
and prerogative wee doe for us our heirs and suc- 
cessors erect and incorporate them into a Province 
and doe call it Avalon or the Province of Avalon, 
and soe hereafter will have it called.”—Charter of 
Avalon, 7 April, 1623, in J. T. Scharf’s ‘ History 
of Maryland,’ 1879, i. 35. 

“The report of Powel was so satisfactory that on 
April 7, 1623, Calvert received a patent from the 
king, constituting him and his heirs absolute pro- 
wietors of the whole south-eastern peninsula of 
Newfoundland. He gave his new settlement the 
name, which it still retains, of Avalon......As 
Avalon had been the starting-point of Christianity 
for ancient Britain, in pious legend, at all events, 
so he [Calvert} hoped that his own settlement 
might be a similar starting-point from which the 
gospel should spread to the heathen of the Western 
World.”’—Scharf, i. 33. 

“The purchase was made about the year 1620. 
Calvert gave to this territory the name of Avalon. 
He sent out a colony under Capt. Edward Wynne, 
who made a settlement at Ferryland. In April, 
1623, he obtained from the king a charter of the 
Province of Avalon, with powers of government. 
---...ln 1627 Baltimore visited his plantation, and 
in the spring of 1628 removed thither with his family 
and resided there over a year, returning in the fall 
of 1629."—J. W. Dean, in C. W. Tuttle's ‘Capt. 
John Mason,’ Prince Society, 1887, pp. 139, 140. 

“It is not known whether the name of * Avalon’ 
was first given to his province in Newfoundland by 
Calvert himself. In his letters from the island he 
usually dates from * Ferryland.’’’—Lewis F. Wil- 
helm, ‘Sir George Calvert,’ 1884, p. 130. 

Capt. Wynne’s letter mentioned in the 
first extract is dated “ Ferryland 28. Iuly 
1622,” and the name Avalon » Soe not occur 
either in the letter itself or in several other 
letters my at the end of Whitbourne’s 
tract. Yet it seems to show that the name 
Avalon had been in use before the charter of 


7 April, 1623. Whether Scharf is correct in 

his explanation is not certain, for he gives no 

authority. ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston, U.S. 


The peninsula forming the south-east corner 
of Newfoundland is called Avalon. Beamish 
Murdoch, in his ‘History of Nova Scotia’ 
| (vol. i. p. 65), speaking of early settlements 
in America, says :— 

| “Sir George Calvert, Lord Baltimore, procured 
}a grant of that part_of Newfoundland that lies 
| between the Bay of Bulls in the east and Cape 
| St. Mary's in the south, which was called the pro- 
vince of Avalon, and made a settlement at Ferry- 
land. Lord Baltimore made his residence there, 
but afterwards left this for his new possessions 
in Maryland.” 

Why the peninsula was called Avalon is 
doubtless explained in any good history of 
Newfoundland. That by D. W. Prowse is 
said to be the best. M.N. G. 


Avalon is a peninsula in the south-east of 
Newfoundland between Trinity and Plascentia 
Bays. According to the ‘Complete Peerage,’ 
by G. E. C., vol. i. p. 226, ‘ Baltimore,’ it 
was granted to George Calvert, Secretary 
of State, in 1618, by James L, “ with most 
extensive privileges. After expending on it 
25,000l., he had to resign it to the French.” 
According to Elisée Reclus, ‘Nouvelle Géo- 
graphie Universelle, vol. xv. p. 653, the 
place-names in Newfoundland were usually 
given by French codfishers, although a large 
French population is settled in the Peninsula 
of Avalon, which is near the old French 
colony of Plascentia, ceded to England by 
| the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713. There is an 
Avallon near Vezelay in the department of 
the Yonne, France. Lord Baltimore settled 
Maryland by a grant, dated 1632, from 
|Charles IL, under the same terms as he 
had held Avalon. Of course English West- 
Country sailors had long frequented those 
shores. H. 2 

[Replies also from Mr. E. H. Coteman and 
FRANCESCA, } 

OxENHAM Epirapus (10 S. ii. 368).—The 
epitaphs given in Howell's ‘ Familiar Letters’ 
have already been printed in ‘ N. & Q.’ on two 
occasions §. iii, 213, 279; 3™ S. ii. 25), 
together with references to works relative 
to the Oxenham family and this remarkable 
apparition. Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Monmouts CipuHer (10% ii. 347).—I am 
only too delighted to offer my services to 
Mr. Wittcock, whose inquiry has but now 
come to my notice. I am deeply interested 
in the career of the duke a | his mother, 
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and have devoted myself for some years past 
to disentangling the mysteries of their lives. 
I know something of ciphers, and am accus- 
tomed to the duke’s methods. I am prepared 
to devote a good deal of time to the matter if 
Mr. WILLCocK chooses to communicate with 
me. GrorGe Davin GILBERT. 
Wentworth House, Keymer, Sussex. 


DESCENDANTS OF WALDEF OF CUMBERLAND 


(10 8. ii. 241, 291, 332).—Permit me to thank | 


your correspondents for their replies. I have 
been unable to consult the seventh volume 
of the new history of Northumberland. 
Mr. Ettis clearly proves the existence of 
Thomas de Lascelles as the son and heir of 
Duncan, but I should like to point out that 
Christiana de Ireby, widow of Thomas de 
Lascelles, married Sir Adam de Gesmuthe 
before her marriage with Robert de Brus, 


the “Competitor” (Bain’s ‘Calendar of | 


Documents,’ ii. 150). A queer puzzle con- 
nected with Christiana may be 
She seems to have had an aunt called Eva, 
married to Robert Avenel, as well as a sister 
Eva who married Alan de Chartres. Through 
either of these ladies she was connected with 
the Carricks and other Scots families, as well 
as with the Levingtons and Baliols (¢/id., i. 
548). She may have died s.p., as stated, for 
her own heirs were Johanna, wife of Roger 
de Edneham, aged thirty ; Johanna, wife of 
Robert de Hodlestone, aged twenty-eight ; 
Christiana, wife of John de Farlame, aged 
twenty-six ; and Isabella, wife of Hugh de 
Bochardeby, aged twenty-five (7/id., ii. 457). 
It would be interesting to discover the 
paternity of these ladies. Mr. Ettis draws 
attention to the statement by Nicholson 
(*‘Cumberland,’ ii. 449) that Arminia de 
Lascelles married a Thomas de Seton, and 
throws doubt upon the match. Thomas is 
— a printer’s error, for Ermina de 
zascelles certainly did marry a John de 


noted. | 


Seton, and was mother of Sir Christopher | 


de Seton, who was born in 1278, and hanged | J a 
| Aytoun, and occur, if [ am not mistaken, in 


in 1306 for taking part with his kinsman 
King Robert Brus (Bain’s ‘Calendar,’ ii. 
277, 497). Who was this Ermina de Las- 
celles, ancestress of the Setons? She is 
discarded in Seton's history of the family, 
and she seems to have had a sister named 
Elizabeth. D. Murray Rose. 


American Mritirary OF THE 
Dracon (10™ S. ii. 347).—The insignia of 
this society were illustrated in the forty-sixth 
volume of the /’roceedings of the American 
Numismatic of New York City. 
The members consist of commissioned officers 
who took part in the campaign of 1900 in 


Nocre ty 


Northern China. Male descendants of such 
otticers may become hereditary members. 
The insignia consist of a circular medallion 
of bronze, bearing the human-faced dragon in 
gold ; reverse plain ; suspended by an orna- 
mental ring and yellow ribbon from a bronze 
bar, representing the roof of a pagoda; on 
the ribbon is a diagram in black silk, which 
stands for the Chinese characters meaning 
long life. Rovert RAYNER. 
Herne Hill, 8.E. 


**Disce pati” (10 S. i. 248, 316).—Could 
the words of this maxim have been originally 


due to any of the following passages !— 
Et disce regum imperia ab Alcide pati. 
Seneca, * Hercules Furens,’ 39S. 
Cf. . . . 
tegium imperium pati 
Aliquando discat. 
* Medea,’ 189-90. 
Disce sine armis 


Posse pati. 
Lucan, v. 313-14. 
Disce arma pati. aes 
, Statius, ‘ Thebais,’ xi. 551. 
Epwarp Bens ty. 
The University, Adelaide, 8. Australia. 


Rev. Ricuarp Wryter §. ii. 348).— 
He was from 1759 to 1799 minister of the 
Independent congregation assembling at the 
New Court Meeting House. See Wilson’s 
‘ History of Dissenting Churches and Meeting 
Houses in London,’ &e. (1810), vol. 


“T LIGHTED AT THE Foot,” &c. (10% S. ii. 
347).—I am pretty sure that the lines quoted 
by Syyre occur in ‘Firmilian, the Student 
of Badajoz, a poem by William Edmon- 
stoune Aytoun, which was issued under the 
name of Percy Jones. I regret to say that 
I do not possess the book, and therefore 
cannot give a more exact reference. 

ASTARTE. 


These lines were written by William E. 


his burlesque drama ‘The Student of Bada- 
joz. They are quoted with other amusing 
passages in Sir Theodore Martin’s biography 
of Aytoun. M. N. G. 


(10 §. ii. 327).—The author 
of the poem was W. B. Bayne, an assistant 
master at the old Belfast Academy—not 
Academical Institution, as O'Donoghue's 
‘Poets of Ireland’ gives it. The poem 1s 
in his ‘Poetry of Incident,’ published by 
John Henderson, Belfast, 1850. Many _ of 
his pieces are to be found in Bell’s * Elo- 
cutionist,’ and I saw one, ‘The Uplifting of 
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the Banner, quoted in the Universe about a 
month ago as “ Anon.” Joun S. Crone. 


GRIEVANCE Orrice: Jonn Le Kevux (10% 
S. ii. 207, 374).—I am greatly obliged to Mr. 
Watson for his reply; but it is clear that 
John Le Keux of the Grievance Office in 1746 
was not John Le Keux the engraver born in 
1783. It is possible that he was the bank- 
rupt of 1733, but not probable, and in any 
case would require proof. Once more, then, 
I venture to ask, What was the Grievance 
Office ? J. K. Laueuron. 


I remember, somewhere about thirty-five 
years ago, hearing the expression “Grievance 
Ottice” made use of by a gentleman who held 
a superior position in the Inland Revenue 
Office at Somerset House. He was at that 
time acting as chief clerk in the Statistical 
Department of the Privy Council Office, 
popularly known as the Cattle Plague Office, 
then located at H.M. Stationery Oftice, 
Prince’s Street, Westminster, where I was 
then a clerk. The gentleman alluded to— 
Mr. Alfred Gibbs—had received a deputation 
of dissatisfied clerks upon a question of 
remuneration for work done, and in the 
course of his reply he said, “ Gentlemen, if 
you go on like this it will become a second 
Grievance Office.” The expression he used 
has remained in my memory, and I should 
say that it is not unlikely that some of the 
older clerks in the Civil Service must have 
heard the expression, and be able to say 
something upon the point, as it would appear 
that a first “Grievance Office” must have 
been known to Mr. Gibbs, who has, however, 
been dead for many years. 

With reference to John Le Keux, 1 wouid 
state that the burial register of St. Mar- 
garet’s Church, Westminster, under 17 April, 
1754, records the interment of a person of 
this name ; and on the wall of the south aisle 
of the church there is a very large and im- 
portant monument to the memory of the 
same individual. It has a bust under a kind 
of canopy, but as it is close up to the roof it 
is not easy to inspect it for the purpose of 
giving full details. The inscription is as 
follows :— 

“ Near this place lies the Body of John Le Keux 
Esq". | Whose Sphere of Action when alive, tho 
not exalted was extensive, For it comprehended | 
Whatever is endearing in Behaviour; upright in 
Conduct; or amiable in Life | virtues that recom- 
mended him to | the Affections of his Friends, the 
Approbation of the Publick, y® Patronage of y* 
Great | By all whom he was lov’d, regarded, and 
esteem’d | Yet he liv’d to know by Experience | 
That y® most usefull Abilities, with goodness of 
Heart alone to Support them | Are not always the 


most Profitable to their Possessors | If he is now 
conscious of any Occurrences that now passes [sic] 
in this Life he must | be pleas'd to see this 
Monument erected by | Mrs. Margaret Grahame | 

At a time when in so doing, she could be influenc’d 
by no motive | But regard to his Memory. | 
Obt xii Die Aprilis Mpcciiv. tatis Ixxv.” 

The name of Le Keux is uncommon, and there 
is little doubt that if the inscription is not 
to the memory of the person about whom 
Pror. LAUGHTON inquires, it is to a member 
of the same family ; or, indeed, it may be the 
same John Le Keux, “of London, merchant,” 
who, Mr. Cur. Watson says at the latter 
reference, was in the list of bankrupts. The 
monument is very elaborate, and was un- 
doubtedly costly, and appears to have been 
placed here, as the inscription carefully 
points out, by a person outside the family 
circle, and one who must have experienced 
much pleasure in his friendship. I fear that 
Pror. LAUGHTON may consider this as closely 
approaching the “guess” which he does not 
want ; but it may perhaps throw a sidelight, 


/and so be of some little assistance. 
\ 


V. E. Hartanp-OXx ey. 
Westminster. 


Ducness Saran (10™ §, ii. 149, 211, 257, 
372).—It would be very interesting to know 
the exact authority upon which the extract 
from Mrs. Colville’s book, ‘Duchess Sarah,’ 
p. 362, Appendix i., is based. This extract is 
headed, “A copy of St. Alban’s Abbey Re- 
gister, showing date of Sarah's birth.” A 
parish register, so far as I am aware, is never 
drawn up in the form of a chart pedigree, nor 
was it usual in the seventeenth century to 
enter the date of birth as well as that of 
baptism. But supposing the pedigree has 
been compiled from information supplied by 
the register, when was the copy made, and 
by whom? According to Mrs. Thomson, who 
says that Sarah Jennings was born on 29 May, 
1660, the register of St. Alban’s Abbey was 
destroyed by a fire which occurred on 
14 September, 1743. This is confirmed by 
Mr. Steinman, who says (‘ Althorp Memoirs,’ 
1869, p. 52), “The date of ‘great Atossa’s’ 


baptism, interesting to all, is for ever lost.” 


It follows, therefore, that the notes, if any, 
on which the pedigree was drawn up, were 
compiled before September, 1743. I presume 
that Mrs. Colville’s book explains the doubt- 
ful points connected with the extract ; but as 
not only the date, but the place, of Sarah’s 
birth, has often formed the subject of inquiry 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ it is desirable that the authenti- 
city of the extract should be assured beyond 
question in these columns. Until this is 

one, it cannot be said that the evidence is 
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conclusive, or that Mrs. Thomson’s statement 
with regard to the date of Sarah’s birth is 
disproved. W. F. Pripeaux. 


The following extracts from the Register 
of the Burials at St. Alban’s Abbey illustrate 
the tabular pedigree given ante, p. 372. 


They are all the entries that occur of the | 


name of Jeninges, Jennings, &c., between 
1628 and 1678. 

1654, June 1. Richard, s. Richard Jeninges, Esq. 
and Frances. 

1655, April 6. Susana, d. Richard Jeninges, Esq. 

1655, Aug. 6. Richard, s. Mr. Richard Jeninges. 

1656, Dec. 30. Mrs. Susan Jeninges. 

1668, May 8. Richard Jeninges, Esq., and Burges 
of the Parliament for St. Albans. 

1674, Sept. 27. John Jeninges, Esq 

1677, July 15. Ralph Jenyns, Esq 

The five baptisms (1653 to 1660) as given in 
Mr. Retton’s pedigree are all that occur 
of the name between 1640 and 1689. The 
ipsissima verba of the last and the most 
interesting one are as under :— 

_ Baptism, 1660, **Sarah da. of Richard Jeninges, 
Esq.. by Frances his wife was borne the fift [sic] 
daye of June & baptized the 17" of the same.” 
It is therefore quite clear that the state- 
ment that Sarah was born on Restoration 
Day (29 May, 1660) is only a pleasing fiction. 
The “John and Ralph Jennings ” alive Feb., 
1673/4 (see p. 257 uf supra), are presumably 
the persons buried as above. G. E. C. 


I can remember to have seen, many years 
ago, a fine portrait in oils of Duchess Sarah 
at Rythyn Castle in Denbighshire, in which 
the artist had done full justice to her 
imperious appearance; but whether it is 
there now I cannot say. 

In one of the chantries on the south side 
of King’s College Chapel, in Cambridge, is the 
large marble tomb, and inscribed upon it a 
long epitaph in Latin, of her son the Marquess 
of Blandford, who was being educated there, 
and, as I have always heard, died of small- 
pox when within the walls of the college. 

jut my information on this point is certainly 
erroneous if ‘Burke's Peerage’ for 1879 is 
correct, for therein I find among the children 
of John, Duke of Marlborough, who died in 
1744, John, who died in infancy of the 
smallpox, 20 February, 1702 3. , 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


For “1678” in lL. 18 of my communication 
on p. 372, col. 2, please read 1679. 
Francis H. Retton. 
9, Broughton Road, Thornton Heath. 
BELL-RINGING oN 13 AvGust, 1814 S. 
ii. 369).—Among my collection of special 


‘forms of prayer or thanksgiving, I have the 
following: one *“*to be used on Thursday, 
the seventh day of July, 1814...... for putting 
an end to the long, extended, and bloody 
Warfare in which we were engaged against 
France and her Allies.” Another was issued 
the next year “for the glorious victory 
obtained over the French...... at Waterloo...... 
to be used 2 July, 1815, or on the Sunday 
after the ministers shall have received the 
same.” It is possible that the “ minister” of 
' the small Warwickshire parish used the form 
in 1814 as soon as he could after receiving it ; 
but five weeks seems a long delay. Another 
was issued to be used on 18 January, 1816, 
“for God's great Goodness in putting an end 
to the war in which we were engaged against 
France.” Ernest B. Savace. 
St. Thomas’, Douglas. 


| 


DocuMENTs : THEIR PRESERVATION 
(10 S. ii. 267, 330)—Mr. W. Jaccarp will 
be glad to know that one rector, at least, has 
for some time been engaged in making a 
copy of, and an index to, the registers of his 
parish ; and as by this experimenter the 
employment has been found interesting, his 
testimony may encourage others to imita- 
tion. Some peculiar names of women have 
been referred to in the account given in 
*N. & Q! of the notes on ‘ Barnstaple Parish 
Registers,’ edited by my good friend Mr. 
Thomas Wainwright, whose generosity in 
helping me in this kind of work at different 
times | should like to be allowed hereby to 
acknowledge. When examining the registers 
of the parish of Goodleigh Prior between 
1538 onl 1649 one is not surprised to meet 
with Audrey, the name of a country wench 
in *As You Like It’; nor would it surprise 
one to come across Jaquenetta, with which 
we have been made familiar as the name of 
a country wench in ‘ Love's Labour’s Lost’ ; 
but to find Jackett entered as a woman’s 
Christian name brings one to a stand. Other 
unfamiliar names for women are Matthey 
or Matheys, Richord or Richaud, Solomew, 
and Philpytt. Among curious variations in 
spelling we have Gartred, Gartherd, and 
Carthered, which are, | suppose, modes of 
spelling the name borne by Hamlet’s mother. 

JARRATT. 


| 

| I do not think any good would accrue from 
| taking the records and registers away from 
| the parishes to which they belong, and 
placing them in the custody of the District 
or County Councils. I believe these docu- 
ments are far more likely to be required for 
reference by those immediately interested in 
them than by outsiders. I should therefore 
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strongly advocate their retention by the 
Parish Councils, and by the incumbents 
and churchwardens, respectively. I would, 
however, suggest the advisability of more 
stringent measures being taken to ensure 
their preservation. This is a very important 
matter. Section 17, sub-sec. 9, of the Local 
Government Act, 1894, provides :— 

“ Every County Council shall from time to time 
inquire into the manner in which the public books, 
writings, papers, and documents under the control 
of the parish council or parish meeting are kept, 
with a view to the proper preservation thereof, 
and shall make such orders as they think necessary 
for such preservation, and those orders shall be 
complied with by the parish council or parish 
mecting. 

As far as I know this duty of the County 
Councils is generally considered to have been 
carried out by the periodical dispatch of 
certain forms containing a series of questions 
concerning the documents. ‘These are 
answered by the clerk and returned in due 
course for tabulation, and there the matter 
ends. Instead of this I weuld advise a 
triennial or septennial inspection by an 
expert whose duty it should be not only to 
compile a tabulated list, but also to report on 
the preservation and condition of the docu- 
ments. The County Councils could then 
easily enforce their orders and see that they 
were complied with. 

In this parish we have a large number of 
documents and records which are in the 
custody of our Parish Council. We keep 
them in a strong iron box in the nn 
vestry, of which our clerk holds the key. 
Two gentlemen, myself and another, have 
been appointed by the Council to inspect 
these documents annually, and to report 
whether or not they are intact and in proper 
condition. This I consider to be a very good 
plan—it was adopted by the Council at my 
one some years ago, and has worked 
well. 

I do not know if it would be possible to 
put any machinery in motion whereby a 
report could be obtained in every diocese as 
to the present condition of the old parish 
registers. I certainly think these to be in 
much worse case than the documents and 
records under the care of the Parish Councils. 
Many of them need the attention of the 
bookbinder, and others have been hopelessly 
ruined through damp. Something might 
easily be done by those in authority to 
prevent future damage and loss, and it is 
certain there could be found in every rural 
deanery sufticient expert clergy to furnish 
periodical reports and recommendations con- 
cerning their state and condition. But 


whatever steps may be taken towards this 
end, I trust the registers will always remain 
in the custody of the incumbent and church- 
wardens of the parish to which they belong. 
At a Congress of Archeological Societies, 
held in union with the Society of Antiquaries 
in 1899, I believe a resolution was passed 
asking the Government to appoint a royal 
commission to inquire into the subject of 
the better preservation and arrangement of 
‘public documents and records ; but whether 
‘anything further was done I am unable to 
ay. Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Penny Wares WANTED (10 §. ii. 369).— 
“Penny -friend”: a deceitful, interested 
friend (Jamieson). “Penny-father,” a miserly 
person, a niggard. In the ancient statutes 
“nenny ” is used for all silver money ; hence 
“Ward penny,” money paid to the sheriff 
and oflicers for maintaining watch and ward ; 
“Aver penny,” money contributed towards 
the king’s “Averages” or carriages, to be 
freed from that charge; ‘‘ Hundred penny,” 
a tax formerly raised in the hundred, by the 
sheriff ; ** Tithing penny,” a customary duty 
paid to the sheriff by the tithing court. 

“No penny no Paternoster,” a proverbial 
saying—pay your money or you'll get no 
prayers. In both Ray's and Heywood’s 
collections. 

‘*He thinks his penny silver.” He has a 
good opinion of himseif or his property, all 
his geese are swans. “ Alvira.—Believe me. 
though she say she is fairest, I think my 


penny silver by her leave” (Greene and 
Lodge’s ‘Looking-Glass for London and 
England,’ p. 123). ; 

**A penny saved is twopence gained ” (or 
“a penny saved is a penny got”). “ Penny 
and penny laid up will be many.” “ Who 
will not beep a penny shall never have 
many.” J. HotpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


I have a newspaper extract of “penny 
readings ” at Sandgate in January, 1866 :— 

* The first of a series of Penny Readings, in con- 
nexion with the Sandgate Literary Institute, took 
lace on Monday last in Mr. Valyer’s Assembly 
| (kindly lent for the occasion), the Rev. J. 
D’Arcy W. Preston in the chair. After the rev. 
chairman had given a slight sketch of the origin of 
penny readings, their object, and why they were 
first instituted, the entertainment commenced,” &c. 

R. J. Fynmore. 

Sandgate. 


IIL’s Cuarcers at THE BATTLe 
oF THE Boyne (10* §. ii. 321, 370).—I should 
like to be permitted to say that I cannot 


agree with Mr. H. G Hore in considering 
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Viscount Wolseley’s statement on the above | ‘ Addenda,’ 1874, and ‘Second Addenda,’ 
subject unreliable ; indeed, the family tra-| 1878. As the copyright period has not yet 
dition referred to by him seems to be corro- | expired, it would be necessary, [ presume, to 
borated by the interesting quotations given obtain permission for the reissue of these 
by Mr. Hore. Apparently the ancestors of | books from the representatives of Mr. 
both of us with their horses came into inti-| Steinman. That gentleman was, I believe, 
mate personal relations with William III. in | thetson of George Leonard Steinman, who 
the course of that long day, as doubtless did | was born at St. Gall in Switzerland (where 
many other officers. W. H. Muttoy. | his father, Leonard Steinman, lived), 1 March, 
_ |1758, and died at Croydon, 4 January, 1830 
Ihave in my possession Godfrey Kneller’s | (Steinman’s ‘History of Croydon,’ 1834, 
picture of *‘ William IIL. after the Battle of | p, 178). Mr. Steinman married, 2 February, 
the Boyne.’ It measures 50 by 34 inches. | 1836, Emma Catherine Collier, second 
The horse on which the king is mounted is | daughter of John Christy, Esq., of Apuldre- 
white. Frank Pexnxy. | field, Kent (third son of Miller Christy, Esq.) 
by his wife Sarah, second daughter of 
Abraham de Horne, of Surrey Square. By 
this lady Mr. Steinman had issue: (1) 
| Matravers Harcourt Collier Bernhard Stein- 
man, Captain R.H.A., born 13 April, 1839, 
married 24 April, 1867, Jane Harriet, daughter 
of Richard Puckle, Esq., of Broadwater, 
Sussex ; (2) Ellen Gertrude de Horne Christy 
Steinman, married 20 August, 1862, William 
Kemmis, Esq., Captain R.A., and has issue ; 
(3) Emma Isabella de Horne Christy Stein- 
man. W. F. Pripeavux. 


Supposing the historic picture, or rather 
the engraving of it, to represent faithfully | 
the battle of the Boyne, it is evident that 
William II]. crossed the river at very shallow 
water, and very likely when the ground was | 
swampy. Onthe right of the spectator, the | 
Duke of Schomberg, mortally wounded, is 
represented as being carried through the 
river, apparently scarcely covering the tops 
of the jack boots of the bearers. 

On p. 370 the name ought to have been 
printed D’Arcy, and not Davey. The bearer 
was Earl of Holderness, and married Frede- 3oTrEsFoRD (10 §. ii. 349).—Your corre- 
rica, granddaughter of Frederick, Duke of spondents N. M. & A. appear to have been 
Schomberg. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. | Jed into a misunderstanding as to the locality 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. of this Bottesford by the curious coincidence 
of the name of the river, upon which this 
small town in Leicestershire is situated, 
being the Devon, sometimes varied in its 
spelling as the Devan or Deven ; but in the 
* Beauties of England and Wales (Leicester- 
shire)’ it is spelt in the same way as the 
name of the county. Much concerning this 
Bottesford will be end in the ‘ Antiquities 


’ 


GEORGE STEINMAN STEINMAN (10* S. ii. 88, 
314, 350).—I have often testified to the value 
of Mr. Steinman’s antiquarian works, and I 
think it would be a good thing if his privately 
printed commentaries on Grammont could 
be made available to that section of the 
literary world which takes an interest in the 
Restoration period. [ have sometimes thought 
of undertaking a revised edition of these 
books myself, but want of leisure has pre- 
vented me. Mr. Steinman originally took 
this work in hand with the view of sup-| ‘Dispray or HERALpRIE’ (10% 
plementing an_ edition of Grammont’s{S. ii. 328).—In November, 1858, the Editor of 
*Memoirs’ which Lord Braybrooke, the|‘N. & Q.,’ in reply to a querist, gave the 
editor of Pepys, intended at one time to| following answer (2™ S. vi. 403) :— 

— e. The books consist of (1) ‘Some} “It is quite true that Dr. John Barkham, or 

’articulars contributed towards a Memoir of | Barcham, Dean of Vocking, was the author of 
Mrs. Myddelton, the Great Beauty of the 
Time of Charle > Jar *Adde torical Libraries oods ‘Athen Oxon., b 
Bliss, ii. 297-200; iii. 36: Moule’s * Biblioth. 
Notices of Lady Denham, the Countess of 
Shrewsbury, the Countess of Falmouth, Mrs. See also 2™'S. vi. 10. ai 
Jenyns. the Duchess of Tyrconnel, and| . ; Everarp Home CoLeman. 
Lucy Walter, Six Ladies whose Portraits a0, 
are to be found in the Picture Gallery of} It has been stated that John Guillim got 
His Excellency Earl Spencer, K.G.,’ 1869,| possession of the work of Dr. John Bark- 
with ‘Addenda,’ 1880; (3) ‘A Memoir of | ham, Dean of Bocking, Essex, and printed 
Barbara, Duchess of Cleveland,’ 1871, with | the ‘Display’ as his own production ; but the 


of Leicestershire 
Britannica,’ 17990). 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHaet. 


(‘ Bibliotheca Topographica 
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more generally accepted idea is that Bark- 
ham (not Bareham) himself produced it, 
using the pseudonym “ John Guillim.’ 

I. C. Goutp. 


It is stated in Lower’s ‘Curiosities of 


ancestors as found on their tombs in the 
churches of Brington and Sulgrave, in North- 
amptonshire, and also in other places. They 
are Argent, two bars gules, and in chief three 
mullets of the second. Your correspondent 


Heraldry’ (London, 1845, p. 261) that |™ay be interested to know that an illustrated 


Anthony a Wood asserts that the real author 
of the ‘Display of Heraldrie’ was John 
Barkham (not Bareham), rector of Bocking, 
in Kent, who composed it in the early part 
of his life, and afterwards, thinking it some- 
what inconsistent with his profession to 
publish a work on arms, communicated the 
manuscript to Guillim, who gave it to the 
world with his own name. Lower, however, 
does not seem to attach much importance 
to Wood’s statement, which he regards as 
unfounded. 


JACOBITE VERSES (10"S. ii. 288, 349).—Atthe 
former reference it is suggested that the date 
of a certain song was 1718 ; at the latter, that 
the date requires the 10th of June to be a 
Tuesday. But the 10th of June was really a 
Tuesday in that year, the Sunday letter being 
E. The “ Tuesday” became ‘‘ Monday” five 
years later, in 1723. There is another point as 
to the date ; for the opening lines of the song 


are a close parody of the opening lines of | 


* Sally in our Alley,’ written by Henry Carey. 
According to Dr. Brewer, this song was not 
published till 1737, but it must have been 
previously well known, for George I. died ten 
years earlier on 11 June. James Stuart was 
born 10 June, 1688. Watter W. SKEAT. 


The song quoted at the second reference 
under the title ‘ The Sow’s Tail to Geordie’ is 
in Hogg’s ‘ Jacobite Relics of Scotland,’ i. 91. 
In a discursive explanatory note Hogg says 
that the unsavoury allusions are to the 
relations of George I. with the Countess of 
Platen, who was created Countess of Darling- 
ton, and ultimately married Lord Viscount 
Howe. “All this gibing and fun,” says the 
genial editor, “that runs through so many 
of the songs of that period, without expvlana- 


| article of two and a quarter columns, entitled 
|\*The Washington Arms and the United 
{States Flag, by Dr. Moncure D. Conway. 
|appeared in the Graphic of 6 May, 1893. I 
|copy thence the following important para- 
| graph :— 

“The earliest description of the Washington 
}arms with which I am acquainted is in the Dods- 
| worth MS. (Bodleian, 118, fol. 111 4). We there 
| find Walterus de Wessington, ‘miles,’ a.p. 1306. 

He was the son of ‘ Willielmi Domini de Wessyng- 
| ton,’ his wife was named Dionesia, and he is one 

of the witnesses to a charter of Richard, Bishop of 
| Durham, 1311, where he is styled ‘ D’no Waltero de 
| Wessington.’ There is little doubt that the estates 
| of these Washingtons named the present village of 
| Washington in Durham. Their earliest arms are 
*Gul., on a barre argt. 3 cinquefoiles of ye first.’ 
When ‘ Wessington’ changes to ‘ Weshyngton’ the 
| arms are ‘G., on a fesse sa. 3 mulletsg. With the 

first appearance of ‘Washington’ the arms are 
|‘ Argt., 2 barrs, and in cheife 3 molets gules. These 
| last have remained the Washington arms for more 


| than five centuries.’ 
Joun T. Pace. 
A good cut of the arms appears at the end 
of chap. i. of the first volume of Irving's 
| * Life of Washington’ in one of the editions | 
possess, namely, “The Kinderhook Edition,” 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, n.d. ; pub. 
_cirea 1890(?). The same chapter, by the 
| way, gives many interesting particulars of 
Washington’s ancestry. I have previously 
cited in these columns (ante, p. 64) a 
genealogical account by Washington him- 
self ; the article is accompanied by a facsimile 
of his manuscript (cp. Vew York Genealogical 
and Biographical Record, xxxiii. 200, 208). 
The statement has been made to me that 
there is a_ striking similarity between 
| Washington’s arms and those borne by an 
| English family surnamed Denton, which is 
| supposed to have descended from the ancient 


tion must appear rather inexplicable ; but family of Denton described in Burke's 
from whatever cause it may have originated, | ‘ Landed Gentry,’ ii., Appendix, 100 (London, 
it is evident that the less that is said about | 1850). Some of Washington’s ancestors resided 


it the better.” He adds that in his boyhood | 
he frequently heard the song from an old 
woman, a determined Jacobite, who always 
explained when she rehearsed it that “it was 
a cried-down sang, but she didna mind that.” 
Tuomas Bayne. 
{T. F. D. also refers to Hogg. } 
Georce Wasuineton’s Arms (10™ 8. ii. 


327).—The arms which General Washington 
would be entitled to bear are those of his | 


in Yorkshire, in which county there have 


jalso been Dentons, for my late respected 


father-in-law, Mr. John Denton, sen., born 
at Beverley circa 1822, was of Yorkshire 
arentage ; doubtless, a mere coincidence, 
ut [ should be glad of further light on the 
»oint above raised. Will a correspondent 
learned in heraldic matters be good enough 
to supply some data ? 
Eucene Farrrietp McPixe. 
1, Park Row, Room 606, Chicago. 
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“TALENTED ” (10™ 8. ii. 23, 93, 172).—In his | 
*Modern English,’ 1873, the late Dr. Fitz- 
edward Hall discussed talent, talents, and 
talented at great length (pp. 61-76). Among 
other things, Dr. Hall remarked that ‘* the 
verb fa/ent, in like manner, we might mint 
legitimately, if we wanted it,” and that 
“talent has not, to my knowledge, been pro- 
duced as a verb ; but ouftalent, which is 
just as bold a venture, has been used as | 
such.” The purpose of the present note is to 
show (what, so far as I am aware, has never 
before been pointed out) that talent has been | 
used asa verb. Speaking of his father, the 
Rev. Increase Mather, President of Harvard | 
College and a leading figure in the politics of 
Massachusetts in his day, the hs Cotton 
Mather says in his ‘ Magnalia,’ published in 
1702 :— 


**Should I on the other side bury in utter silence, 
ull the Etfe ts of that Care and Zeal wherewith he 
hath Employed in his peculiar Opportunities, with 
which the Free Grace of He eaven hath J'a/ented him 
to do Good unto the Publick; 1 must cut off some 
Essentials of my Story. "—Book iv. part i. § 6, 
p. 130. 

No doubt it would have delighted Coleridge 
hugely, had he known that such a verb had 
been ventured by an American. 

ALbert MATTHEWS. 


Boston, U.S. 


Hewett (10 §. ii. 48).—There is 
no published ow of this family, though 
the "late Cot. . F. Naprer Hewerr had col- 
lected a —- quantity of material—pedi- 
grees, biographies, &c.—for this object, some 
notes upon which he contributed to ‘N. & Q!’ 
so far back as 1858, as well as to the Gentle- 
mans Magazine for June, 1861. His collection 
unfortunately became dispersed, or at least 
lost sight of, after his death in 1867; but I 
possess what is probably the next best col- 
lection of historical and genealogical memo- 
randa relating to the family, compiled from 
various sources during the last forty years. 
Much of this is of only private interest, but 
I should be pleased to supply to any of your 
correspondents, as I have sometimes done 
in time past, direct information as to the 
various branches of this over-numerous and 
not undistinguished family. 

Perhaps [ may be allowed to state here 
that the Leicestershire branch was descended 
from William, son of Thomas Hewett, of 
Wallis or Wales, co. York, and nephew of Sir 
William Hewett, Lord Mayor of London 
1559-60. Sir William, whose daughter and 
heiress was ancestress of the Dukes of ged 
bequeathed, by will proved March, 1566/7, to | 
this nephew William his parsonage at Boe | 


ston Bassett, co. Leicester. This property, 
together with Stretton and Glen in the same 
county, continued in the direct line of suc- 
cession until the death without issue of 
William Hewett, Esq., in 1766, when it passed 
to his grandniece ‘and heiress, Dorothy 
Chester, wife of Sir George Robinson, Bart. 

The present family of Hewett, Baronets of 
Netherseale, co. Leicester, claim descent from 
an uncle of the last-named William Hewett, 
and their claim is probably well founded, 
but all the steps in the descent have not yet 
been clearly proved, nor do the family now 
hold any property in the county. Mr. CHARLEs 
E. Hewirt will find some information about 
the “5 pg Dunston Bassett and Stretton 
in the Rev. J. H. Hill’s * History of the Hun- 
dred of Gartree, Market Harborough, and 
Leicester,’ nyt in 1875. 

J. A. Hewitt, D.C.L., 
Canon of Grahamstow n. 
The Rectory, Cradock, South Africa. 


FALsE QUANTITIES IN PARLIAMENT (10% § 

326).—Instead of Hume and Canning, we 
have to substitute Burke and Lord North. 
The incident occurred on 15 December, 1779 

* While enforcing the necessity for frugality, and 
recommending to the Minister the old and valuable 
Roman apothegm, ‘Magnum vectigal est parsi- 
monia,’ he used a false quantity, ‘rendering the 
second word ‘ vectigal.’ Lord North, in a low tone, 
corrected the error, when Mr. Burke, with his 
usual presence of mind, turned the mistake to 
advantage. * The noble lord, said he, ‘hints that 
1 have erred in the quantity of a principal word in 
my quotation ; I rejoice at it, because it gives me 
an opportunity of repeating the inestimable adage,’ 
and with increased energy he thundered forth, 
‘Magnum vectigal est parsimonia.’ "—Prior’s ‘ Life 
of Burke,’ third edition, 1839, p. 205. 

See also ‘ A New Dictionary of Quotations,’ 
Lond., 1861, p. 262. C. Lawrence Forp. 

Bath. 


The story referred to by Mr. Francis 
Kinc is to be found in ‘Recollections of 
William Wilberforce, and is given in a note 
to Murray's edition of Gibbon’s ‘ Auto- 
biography, 1896, at p. 52. Need I add that 
the maxim referred tois in the ‘ Paradoxa’ 
of Cicero, vi. 3? W. E. Browntna. 

Inner Temple. 


Prof. George Pryme tells the anecdote in 
chap. vi. of his * Autobiographic Recollec- 
tions.’ He says that it was Burke who made 
the false quantity, and Lord North who 
corrected him. Prof. Pryme was M.P. for 
Cambridge. A. R. MALpen. 


Edmund Burke appears to have made the 
mistake attributed to Hume in the query. 
Mr. Morley, in his ‘ Walpole,’ after referring 
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to the well-known account of the wager in 
the House of Commons between Walpole and 
Pulteney, over a quotation from Horace, goes 
on to say: “The error was no worse than 
Burke’s false quantity when he cried ‘ Mag- 
num vectigal est parcimonia.’ Yet Burke 
was not illiterate.” Lance. H. HuGues. 
[ Replies also from E. 8. C. and M. N. G.] 


Lapy ARABELLA Denny S. ii. 368).— 
The early numbers of ‘N. & Q.’ contained 
many references to this most “esteemed lady’s 
virtues and angelic life.” They are princi- 
pally from the Cork Remembrancer, 1760 ; 
Dublin Freeman’s Journal, 1765 : John Wes- 
ley’s ‘Journal,’ 1783; and the Dublin Chro- 
nicle of 10 April, 1792, reporting the death of 
Lady pecn at Blackrock on 18 March of 
that year. 

If any of the above-named extracts will be 
of service to the Rev. H. L. L. Denny, I shall 
only be too pleased to furnish him with 
manuscript copies of them. 

Everard Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Adventures of King James IT. of England. By 
the Author of * A Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,’ &c. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

THat this volume scarcely aims at the dignity and 

responsibility of regular history is shown by its 

title and explained in the preliminary pages. Of 
the sixty-eight years of James’s life little more than 
two were spent on the throne of England. Instead, 
then, of showing him as what, with a lavish use 

of alliteration, is called a ‘* failure,” a “fool,” a 

** fanatic,” our author prefers to contemplate him as 

a soldier and a sailor, in both of which respects he 

has claims upon attention. It is not very necessar 

to take account of the points of view from whic 

James is regarded. Firm believers in Catholicism, 

such as we are prepared to find the author, will 

naturally regard as service what those of an opposite 
way of thinking will consider disservice to religion. 

Pains are taken to establish what few now- 

adays will seek to deny, that James, in his con- 

version to Roman Catholicism, was influenced by 
fervour, or, as some would say, by fanaticism, 
rather than by interest. In the introduction to 
the work by Dr. Gasquet, the president of the 


strenuous creed is reconcilable with loose practices 
is not to be discussed. The new volume, then, is 
an apologia for James such as has more than once 
been attempted. It is not much to call him the 
best king of his race. He might well be that - 
** Among the blind the one-eyed blinkard reigns.” 
At p. 495, in passages too long to be quoted, after 
drawing comparisons, wholly in favour of the later 
monarch, between him and the “* pompous, priggish, 
nervous James I.,” and declaring the second James 
as without his father’s charm, but far more true, it 
is added that while Charles II. was an adept in 
deception and faithless to his promises, ‘‘ James 11. 
told the truth in season and out of season, and 
his word was inviolate.” In an account of the 
manner in which (p. 36) Queen Henrietta Maria 
is described by Pére Gamache as receiving the news 
of her husband’s death, an allusion is made to a 
dictum of a “ great philosopher.” The dictum in 
question belongs, surely, to Shakespeare, whom, 
however, we are willing to accept as a “‘ great philo- 
sopher.” What is said about the influence over 
James of his great master in war and his sub- 
sequent opponent Turenne, and the effect of his 
example upon the conversion of the king, is very 
interesting. Pains are taken to exculpate James 
from the charge of cruelty. It is possible that the 
king had less to do than is Podn' = supposed with 
the iniquities of Jeffreys. He cannot, at least, be 
absolved from the charge of having chosen ill mini- 


| strants, and having left them a ep | free 


English Benedictines, a strong effort is made to | 


establish the period and the sincerity of the con- 
version, and elaborate and convincing explanations 
are given of the manner in which the Duchess of 
York, Charles LI., and James II. were all accepted 
into the Roman Church. Apart from the question 
of heredity, the influence of which may well have 
been all-important, and apart from that ‘species of 
attraction which an ornate and imperious creed 
will always have over a not very responsible or 
reflective governing class, the Stuarts, without 
exception, were disposed to favour a rigorous 


hand. Concerning his treatment of Monmouth we 
have little tosay. That troublesomeand abject being, 
whose whitewashing has, we think, not yet been 
undertaken, richly deserved his fate, and would have 
wearied out a more patient and tolerant man than 
his uncle. Against the charge of being unforgiving 
James is warmly defended. What seems like a 
curious bit of cynicism is encountered (p. 375) when 
the cheering of the troops at Hounslow on the 
discharge of the bishops is held to be probably due 
to the desire of the Protestant soldiers to annoy 
their Catholic fellows. A small measure of admira- 
tion is accorded to William of Orange, and neither 
of James's daughters, Mary and Anne, is very 
charitably regarded. When the task essayed by 
James of bringing back England to the Roman fold 
is looked at sympathetically, it is difficult to be too 
severe in the judgment of those by whom his pious 
mission was impeded. Another point of view may, 
however, be possibly entertained. The illustra- 
tions, which are numerous and excellent, add 
greatly to the attractions of a readable and an 
edifying volume. 


Vagabond Songs and Ballads of Scotland. Edited 
by Robert Ford. (Paisley, Gardner.) 
A NEW and revised edition of ‘ Vagabond Songs and 
Ballads’ is welcome, though it is unlikely that it 
will supplant with connoisseurs the previous edi- 
tion, in two volumes, which saw the light in 1899- 
1901. Scotland is rich in popular songs and ballads, 
and the collection now, with some modifications, 
reprinted gives a considerable number, together 
with the airs with which they are generally asso- 
ciated. A certain number of popular ditties, such 
as * The Miller of Drone’ and ‘The Young Laird o’ 
Kelty,’ which a hundred years ago were freely sung 
in mixed company, are judged inadmissible, “* by 
reason of their high-kilted aspect and over-luxuriant 


{ | character.” This is regrettable in the case of folk- 
ecclesiasticism. The question, moreover, how fara lore productions ; but in that of a generation 
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careful only concerning the exterior coat of white- 
wash we suppose concession must be made. The 
ballads may or may not have taken their rise in 
Scotland. Many of them are familiar enough to 
residents in the northern counties of England, and 
some of them, such as “ Where are you going, my 
pretty fair maid?” are, in. more or less altered 
versions, known much further south. A good many 
of the songs are modern. Such are, for instance, 
* The Massacre of Ta Phairshons,’ by Aytoun, which 
appears in Bon Gaultier, and ‘The Heights of 
Alma.’ In slightly altered form we have heard 
many of the songs sung in the West Riding. ‘* Nae- 
body comin’ to marry me” there begins :— 
Last night the dogs did bark, 
I went to the gate to see ; 
And every lass had a spark, 
But nobody comin’ to me. 
The musical notation adds greatly to the attraction 
of a volume which many of our readers will find 
wholly to their mind. 
Awassin and Nicolete. Done into English by 
Andrew Lang. (Nutt.) 
Tue first edition of Mr. Lang’s version of *‘ Aucassin 
and Nicolete ’ was issued in a luxurious shape and 
in a strictly limited edition, which went forthwith 
out of print. Of various translations issued near the 
same period this was at once the best and the most 
popular. In addition to its merits as a rendering 
of this unique cante-fable—we take the word from 
Mr. Lang—it is valuable for its introduction and 
notes, which embody all that is known concerning 
a twelfth. -century work of highest interest—more, 
indeed, than is told by Lacurne de Sainte-Palaye 
or Méon. The edition of Bida we have not seen. 
We have not to introduce to our readers this 
exquisite love story, nor even Mr. Lang’s masterly 
version, preserving ‘all the charm of the original. 
A new : Dtien has long been demanded, and is now 
issued. Mr. Nutt disclaims all intention to compete 
with the earlier edition. In its morocco “ jacket,” 
with its beautiful type and its illustrated and 
rubricated title-page, the book is, however, itself an 
ouvrage de luxe. It is also a delightful possession. 


A List of Emigrant Ministers to America, 169-1811, 
By Gerald Fothergill. (Stock.) 
Tuts will be found a useful book by American 
genealogists who wish to trace pedigrees back to 
their forefathers in the old country. Several of the 
ancestors of noteworthy American citizens figure 
therein. For example, Aaron Cleveland, who 
figures in this list in 1755, was the direct ancestor 
ot President (irover Cleveland. It appears that 
King William III. directed Henry Compton, Bishop 
of London, to apply to the Treasury for 20/. each, to 
defray the expenses of their passage for such c slergy- 
men as were willing to go to the colonies with 
ministerial intent, and that at first these sums were 
readily handed over ; but as time went on difficulties 
arose and many of these volunteers were subjected 
to great inconvenience, the excuse offered by the 


Lords of the Treasury being that several of those | 
to whom the bounty had been handed over did not | 


proceed on their mission. 

Mr. Fothergill has collected his information from 
several classes of documents now preserved in the 
Public Record Office. The fact that these warrants 
continued to be issued for so long a period indicates 


that the payments must have been a legal charge, 


but we fail to understand from what portion of the 
revenue they were derived. 

It appears from the Reports of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel that many of these 
persons were natives of the colonies who had come 
over to receive ordination. Schoolmasters, as well 
as clergymen, were sometimes sent out, and the 
author thinks that they also were in holy orders. 
We confess to having some doubt of this, except in 
the cases where proof can be furnished. 

The list is arranged alphabetically. It includes 
more than twelve hundred names, most of them 
English or Scotch, but there are a few Frenchmen 
and Germaus among them. 


The Fight at Donibristle, 1316: a Ballad. Edited 
by John Smith. (Glasgow, MacLehose & Sons.) 
Tuts is a rendering in ballad form of an incident 
narrated by Bower in his continuation of Fordun. 
It is sufficiently spirited, but is indubitably 
modern. No serious attempt is, indeed, made to 

deceive. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special atiention to the following 
notices -— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

QveEtau’un (“ Books on the Flagellants ”).—‘ His- 
toria Flagellantium : sive de Perverso Flagellorum 
Usu apud Christianos,’ Paris, 1700, by Jacques 
Boileau, of whom his celebrated brother Nicolas 
Boileau said that if he had not been a Doctor of the 
Sorbonne he would have been a Doctor of Italian 
Comedy. 

R. Rickarps (“Child Commissions in the 
Army”).—A much more remarkable example than 
that you furnish is to be seen at {" S. vii. 251, 
where an instance is supplied of a commission 
granted to an infant of eighteen months. See also 
SS. viii. 421, 498; ix. 70, 198, 355, 450. 

Frank Penny Hollantyde”).—The ‘ N.E.D.’ 
explains this as short for Allhallowtide. See the 
illustrative quotations. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements ‘and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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W. H. SMITH & SON 


are offering for Sale, at greatly reduced Prices, many Thousands of Second-hand Books from 
their Circulating Library. 


Important Works of History, Biography, Travel, Fiction, and all other Branches of 
General Literature. 


Valuable Remainders of Standard and other Publications, NEW AS PUBLISHED. 
Suitable for Libraries (Public and Private), Book Clubs, Institutes, Reading Societies, &c., 
School Prizes, Presents, &c. 


ALL GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE (150 PAGES) FREE ON APPLICATION, 


Orders received at 186, Strand, London, W.C., and at the Railway Bookstalls, to which Books 
are forwarded, carriage paid. 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY 


embraces all the most important Works of General Literature and other Subjects of Popular 


Interest. 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS ADDED AS PUBLISHED. 


OVER 800 TOWN AND COUNTRY BOOKSTALL DEPOTS. 


TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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SOME NOTABLE BOOKS 
EXTRACTED FROM CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST. 


The FEMININE NOTE in FICTION. By 
wil 


.. COURTNEY, Editor of the Portaightly Review. and Author of 

‘The ment of Maurice Maecterlingk. ‘Constructive Ethics, 

*Undine a Play Stadies New and Old,’ ‘Stucies at Leisure,’ &c 

In two styles of bin¢ing crown Svo, vellum back, gilt, or pale blue 
art linen, richly gilt, gold top, 5« bet. 

Mornene Post —" We commend these typical criticiems to those 

readers who decry the ! n of to-day, and who «i/! learn that there is 

ene critic, of great ability and long experience, unprejudiced 


enough to see in a novel by a living author a work equal to the best 
of Thackeray's 
Daaly Telegras’r Mr Courtney takes broad views asa critic, and his 


v ets. favourable or the reverse, on the books he passes under: cview 
have been surprisingly confirmed by the lapse of time —the supreme 
test. after al!, of a book s merit. Those who read this attractive volume 
with the care it deserves will find in it an admirable survey of the work 
of the leading women writers of English fiction 


cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net. 
STUDIES IN RELIGION 
AND LITERATURE. 


Ry W. 8. LILLY, Author of ‘Christianity and Modern Civilization,’ 
“A Century of Revolution,’ ‘ Ancient Keligion and Modern Thought,” 
&c. Demy net 

This New Volume by W. 8. Lilly comprises a Series of Critical and 
Literary Papers dealing with such subjects as The Keligion of 
Shakespeare, The Mission of Tennyson. Walter savage Landor, 
Lamennais, Ralvac, Cardinal Wiseman, The Tractarian Movement, 
Ghost Stories, The Theory of the Ladicrous. In almost all instances 
the papers have a direct relation to the theological and philosophic 
element for which Mr Lilly's work is, perhaps, better known and 
= and are written in his own scholarly style, frank and out- 
spoken. 


MR. FREDERIC HARRISON'S GREAT HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
THEOPHANO: the Crusade of the Tenth Century. 


Demy vo, buckram gilt, 10s. 6¢, net. 

Mr. Jouy Monti y in the Nineteenth Century says :—** Every competent judge will admire the energy with which the 
high and strenuous pitch is from beginning to end swiftly and unfalteringly sustained. The result of the author's 
inaustry, skill, and many talents is a book abundant at once in dramatic interest, in sound knowledge and historical 
instruction ; a fine panorama of the long secular strife between East ana West.” 


THEOPHANO: A Romantic Monograph. 
By FREDERIC HARRISON, 
Demy Svo, buckram gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 


FOURTH AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
MANKIND in the MAKING. By H. G. Ry FIONA MACLEOD, 
WELLS, Author of ‘Anticipations, &c. Crown Svo. 3s. td Author of ‘The Divine Adventure,’ &c. Crown Svo, 6s. 


Uniform with ‘ Anticipations. Spectator. — 80 good are they all and so thoroughly artistic in their 


setting, that it is impossible to quete from them without doing them 
A NEW AND cnn. yy thine CONTAINING A wrong....Clearly and nobly thought, and eloquently said.” . 


MAN’S PLACE in the UNIVERSE. By 
ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. With a New Chapter devoted to 
an ‘Additional Argument dependent on the Theory of Evolution,’ 
in which the Author replics to his Critics. Large crown 8vo, 6«. 


THE WINGED DESTINY. 


A NEW WORK BY AN ANONYMOUS WRITER. 


HONORIA’S PATCHWORK. 


With Illustrations. Crown Svo, 6s. 


A NEW TRANSLATION OF Telegraph.—"* It is that one comes across a book so 
The LITTLE FLOWERS of ST. FRANCIS. ctacicate arpreciation the author aa 
Rendered into Enctish Verse by JAMES RHOADES. Author of Bookman. —* A loving knowledge of literature, a graceful fancy, a 


* Timoleon.’ ‘ Dux nedux,’ &c., and Translator of the ‘Aeneid and widely sympathetic heart, and a sense of humour. Her book is one to 


the ‘Georgics of Virgil. Crown Svo, 5s. net. be kept on a near shelf.” 


THE STANDARD EDITION OF 
THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


Containing Steel and Photogravure Portraits and Plates, Maps and Plans. In 18 vols. demy 8vo, 5s. per volume. 

In issuing the present Edition of the WORKS of THOMAS CARLYLE, the Publisher’s Aim bas been to produce a 
handsome and Complete Library Set of the great philosopher's writings at as low a price and in as few volumes as possible. 

The STANDARD EDITION comprises all the Works and Translations which CARLYLK himself thought worthy of 
preservation, and is printed from the Text Revised and Arranged by him in the seventies. 

The Volumes are printed from large clear type on demy 8vo paper of special quality, and are strongly and handsomely 
bound in dark blue buckram. The Edition will contain 28 Steel and Photogravure Portraits and Plates, and all the Maps 
and Plans. 

In number of pages, quality of paper and binding the Volumes of this Edition can confidently claim to be equal to 
those that are commonly offered for sale at not less than half a guinea each, and the exceedingly modest price asked— 
Five Shillings per Volume—renders the STANDARD EDITION the Cheapest Set of CARLYLE’S WORKS for Library 
use ever offered to the public. 


The STANDARD EDITION will be complete in Bighteen Volumes, to be issued at the rate of Two each Month. 
A FULL PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LimIrep, 11, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


Pablished Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chaneery Lane, B.C. ; and Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, 
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